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BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


CuaPTer I, 


THE STORM. 


IP\HE ‘Laughing Mary’ was a light ship, as sailors term a 

vessel that stands high upon the water, having discharged her 
cargo at Callao, from which port we were proceeding in ballast to 
Cape Town, South Africa, there to call for orders. Our run to within 
a few parallels of the latitude of the Horn had been extremely 
pleasant ; the proverbial mildness of the Pacific Ocean was in the 
mellow sweetness of the wind and in the gentle undulations of the 
silver-laced swell; but scarce had we passed the height of forty- 
nine degrees when the weather grew sullen and dark, a heavy bank 
of clouds of a livid hue rose in the north-east, and the wind 
came and went in small guns, the gusts venting themselves in 
dreary moans, insomuch that our oldest hands confessed they had 
never heard blasts more portentous. ‘ 

The gale came on with some lightning and several claps of 
thunder and heavy rain. Though it was but two o’clock in the 
afternoon, the air was so dusky that the men had to feel for the 
ropes; and when the first of the tempest stormed down upon us 
the appearance of the sea was uncommonly terrible, being swept 
and mangled into boiling froth in the north-east quarter, whilst 
all about us and in the south-west it lay in a sort of swollen huddle 
of shadows, glooming into the darkness of the sky without offering 
the smallest glimpse of the horizon. 

In a few minutes the hurricane struck us. We had bared 
the brig down to the close-reefed main-topsail ; yet, though we 
were dead before the outfly, its first blow rent the fragment of 
sail as if it were formed of smoke, and in an instant it disappeared, 
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flashing over the bows like a scattering of torn paper, leaving 
nothing but the bolt-ropes behind. The bursting of the topsail 
was like the explosion of a large cannon. Ina breath the brig 
was smothered with froth torn up in huge clouds, and hurled over 
and ahead of her in vast quivering bodies that filled the wind with 
a dismal twilight of their own, in which nothing was visible but 
their terrific speeding. Through these slinging, soft, and singing 
masses of spume drove the rain in horizontal steel-like lines, 
which gleamed in the lightning stroke as though indeed they 
were barbed weapons of bright metal, darted by armies of invisible 
spirits raving out their war-cries as they chased us. 

The storm made aloud thunder in the sky, and this tremendous 
utterance dominated without subduing the many screaming, 
hissing, shrieking, and hooting noises raised in the rigging and 
about the decks, and the wild, seething, weltering sound of the 
sea, maddened by the gale and struggling in its enormous passion 
under the first choking and iron grip of the hurricane’s hand. 

I had used the ocean for above ten years, but never had 
I encountered anything suddener or fiercer in the form of 
weather than this. Though the wind blew from the tropics it 
was as cruel in bitterness as frost. Yet there was neither snow 
nor bail, only rain that seemed to pass like a knife through the 
head if you showed your face to it for a second. It was necessary 
to bring the brig to the wind before the sea rose. The helm was 
put down, and without a rag of canvas on her she came round; 
but when she brought the hurricane fair abeam, I thought it was 
all over with us. She lay down to it until her bulwarks were 
under water, and the sheer-poles in the rigging above the rail 
hidden in the smother. 

In this posture she hung so long that Captain Rosy, the 
master, bawled to me to tell the carpenter to stand by tocut away 
the topmast rigging. But the ‘ Laughing Mary,’ as the brig was 
called, was a buoyant ship and lightly sparred, and presently 
bringing the seaon the bow, through our seizing a small tarpaulin 
in the weather lower main shrouds, she erected her masts afresh, 
like some sentient creature pricking its ears for the affray, and with 
that showed herself game and made indifferently good weather 
of it. 

But though the first rage of the storm was terrible enough, 
its fierceness did not come to its height till about one o’clock in 
the middle watch. Long before then the sea had grown moun- 
tainous, and the dance of our eggshell of a brig upon it was sicken- 
ing and affrighting. The heads of the Andean peaks of black 
water looked tall enough to brush the lowering soot of the heavens 
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with the blue and yellow phosphoric fires, which sparkled ghastly 
amid the bursting froth. Bodies of foam flew like the flashings 
of pale sheet-lightning through our rigging and over us, and a 
dreadful roaring of mighty surges in mad career, and battling: 
as they ran, rose out of the sea to deepen yet the thunderous 
bellowing of the hurricane on high. 

No man could show himself on deck and preserve his life. 
Between the rails it was waist high, and this water, converted by 
the motions of the brig into a wild torrent, had its volume per- 
petually maintained by ton-loads of sea falling in dull and pounding 
crashes over the bows on to the forecastle. There was nothing 
to be done but secure the helm and await the issue below, for, if 
we were to be drowned, it would make a more easy foundering 
to go down dry and warm in the cabin, than to perish half- 
frozen and already nearly strangled by the bitter cold and flooded 
tempest on deck. 

There was Captain Rosy; there was myself, by name Paul 
Rodney, mate of the brig; and there were the remaining seven 
of a crew, including the carpenter. We sat in the cabin, one of 
us from time to time clawing his way up the ladder to peer through 
the companion, and we looked at one another with the melancholy 
of malefactors waiting to be called from their cells for the last 
jaunt to Tyburn. 

‘ May God have mercy upon us!’ cries the carpenter. ‘ There 
must be an earthquake inside this storm. Something more than 
wind is going to the making of these seas. Hear that, now! 
naught less than a forty-foot chuck-up could ha’ ended in that 
souse, mates.’ 

‘A man can die but once,’ says Captain Rosy, ‘and he'll not 
perish the quicker for looking at his end with a stout heart ;’ and 
with that he put his hand into the locker on which he had been 
sitting and pulled out a jar of whisky, which, after putting his 
lips to it and keeping them glued there whilst you could have 
counted twenty, he handed to me, and so it went round, coming 
back to him empty. 

I often have the sight of that cabin in my mind’s eye; and it 
was not long afterwards that it would visit me as such a vision of 
comfort, I would with a grateful heart have accepted it with tenfold 
darker conditions of danger, had it been possible to exchange my 
situation forit. A lanthorn hung from a beam, and swung violently 
to the rolling and pitching of the brig. The alternations of its 
light put twenty different meanings, one after another, into the 
settled dismal and rueful expressions in the faces of my companions. 
We were clad in warm clothes, and the steam rose from the damp 
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in our coats and trousers like vapour from wet straw. The drink 
mottled some of our faces, but the spirituous tincture only im- 
parted a quality of irony to the melancholy of our visages, as if 
our mournfulness were not wholly sincere, when, God knows, our 
hearts were taken up with counting the minutes when we should 
find ourselves bursting for want of breath under water. 

Thus it continued till daybreak, all which time we strove to 
encourage one another as best we could, sometimes with words, 
sometimes with putting the bottle about. It was impossible for 
any of us at any moment to show more than our noses above the 
companion ; and even at that you needed the utmost caution, for 
the decks being full of water, it was necessary to await the lurch 
of the vessel before moving the slide or cover to the companion, 
else you stood to drown the cabin. 

Being exceedingly anxious, for the brig lay unwatched, I looked 
forth on one occasion longer than the others chose to venture, and 
beheld the most extravagant scene of raging commotion it could 
enter the brain of man to imagine. The night was as black as the 
bottom of a well; but the prodigious swelling and flinging of white 
waters hove a faintness upon the air that was in its way a dim 
light, by which it was just possible to distinguish the reeling 
masts to the height of the tops, and to observe the figure of the 
brig springing black and trembling out of the head of a surge 
that had broken over and smothered her as in a cauldron, and to 
note the shapes of the nearer liquid acclivities as they bore down 
upon our weather bow, catching the brig fair under the bluff, and 
so sloping her that she seemed to stand end on, and so heeling her 
that the sea would wash to the height of the main hatch. Indeed, 
had she been loaded, and therefore deep, she could not have lived 
an hour in that hollow and frightful ocean; but having nothing 
in her but ballast she was like a bladder, and swung up the surges 
and blew away to leeward like an empty cask. 

When the dawn broke something of its midnight fury went 
out of the gale. The carpenter made shift to sound the well, and 
to our great satisfaction found but little water, only as much as 
we had a right to suppose she would take in above. But it was 
impossible to stand at the pumps, so we returned to the cabin 
and brewed some cold punch and did what we could to keep our 
spirits hearty. By noon the wind had weakened yet, but the sea 
still ran very heavily, and the sky was uncommonly thick with 
piles of dusky, yellowish, hurrying clouds; and though we could 
fairly reckon upon our position, the atmosphere was so nipping 
it was difficult to persuade ourselves that Cape Horn was not close 
aboard. 
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We could now work the pumps, and a short spell freed the brig. 
We got up a new main-topsail and bent it, and, setting the reefed 
foresail, put the vessel before the wind, and away she ran, chased 
by the swollen seas. Thus we continued till by dead reckoning 
we calculated that we were about thirty leagues south of the 
parallel of the Horn, and in longitude eighty-seven degrees west. 
We then boarded our larboard tacks and brought the brig as close 
to the wind as it was proper to lay her for a progress that should 
not be wholly leeway; but four hours after we had handled the 
braces the gale, that had not veered two points since it first came 
on to blow, stormed up again into its first fury; and the morning 
of the Ist of July, anno 1801, found the ‘Laughing Mary’ 
passionately labouring in the midst of an enraged Cape Horn sea, 
her jibboom and fore top-gallant mast gone, her ballast shifted, so 
that her posture even in a calm would have exhibited her with her 
starboard channels under, and her decks swept by enormous surges, 
which, fetching her larboard bilge dreadful blows, thundered in 
mighty green masses over her. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE ICEBERG. 


THE loss of the spars I have named was no great matter, nor 
were we to be intimidated by such weather as was to be expected 
off Cape Horn. For what sailor entering this icy and tempestuous 
tract of waters but knows that here he must expect to find Nature 
in her most violent moods, crueller and more unreckonable than a 
mad woman, who one moment looks with a silent sinister sullenness 
upon you, and the next is shrieking with devilish laughter as she 
makes as if to spring upon you. 

But there was an inveteracy in the gale which had driven us 
down to this part that bore heavily upon our spirits. It was im- 
possible to trim the ballast. We dared not veer so as to bring the 
ship on the other tack. And the slope of the decks, added to the 
fierce wild motions of the fabric, made our situation as unendurable 
as that of one who should be confined in a cask and sent rolling 
downhill. It was impossible to light a fire, and we could not 
therefore dress our food or obtain a warm drink. The cold was 
beyond language severe. The rigging was glazed with ice, and 
great pendants of the silvery brilliance of crystal hung from the 
yards, bowsprit, and catheads, whilst the sails were frozen to the 
hardness of granite, and lay like sheets of iron rolled up in gaskets 
of steel. We had no means of drying our clothes, nor were we 
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able so to move as by exercise we might keep ourselves warm. 
Never once did the sun shine to give us the encouragement of his 
glorious beam. Hour after hour found us amid the same distract- 
ing scene: the tall olive-coloured seas hurling out their rage in 
foam as they roared towards us in ranges of dissolving cliffs; the 
wind screaming and whistling through our grey and frozen rigging ; 
the water washing in floods about our decks, with the ends of the 
running gear snaking about in the torrent, and the live stock lying 
drowned and stiff in their coops and pen near the caboose. 

With helm lashed and yards pointed to the wind thus we 
lay, thus we drifted, steadily trending with the send of each giant 
surge farther and deeper into the icy regions of the south-west 
helpless, foreboding, disconsolate. 

It was the night of the fourth day of the month. The crew 
were forward in the forecastle, and I knew not if any man was 
on deck saving myself. In truth, there was no place in which a 
watch could be kept, if it were not in the companion hatch. 
Such was the violence with which the seas broke over the brig 
that it was at the risk of his life a man crawled the distance 
betwixt the forecastle and the quarter-deck. It had been as thick 
as mud all day, and now upon this flying gloom of haze, sleet, 
and spray had descended the blackness of the night. 

I stood in the companion as in a sentry-box, with my eyes just 
above the cover. Nothing was to be seen but sheets of ghostly 
white water sweeping up the blackness on the vessel’s lee, or 
breaking and boiling to windward. It was sheer blind chaos to 
the sight, and you might have supposed that the brig was in the 
midst of some enormous vaporous turmoil, so illusive and indefin- 
able were the shadows of the storm-tormented night—one block 
of blackness melting into another, with sometimes an extraordinary 
faintness of light speeding along the dark sky like to the dim 
reflection of a lanthorn flinging its radiance from afar, which no 
doubt must have been the reflection of some particular bright and 
extensive bed of foam upon a sooty belly on high, hanging lower 
than the other clouds. I say, you might have thought yourself 
in the midst of some hellish conflict of vapour but for the sub- 
stantial thunder of the surges upon the vessel and the shriek of 
the slung masses of water flying like cannon balls between the 
masts. 

After a long and eager look round into the obscurity, semi- 
lucent with froth, I went below for a mouthful of spirits and a 
bite of supper, the hour being eight bells in the second dog 
watch as we say—that is, eight o’clock in the evening. The 
captain and carpenter were in the cabin. Upon the swing- 
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tray over the table were a piece of corned beef, some biscuit, and 
a bottle of hollands. 

‘ Nothing to be seen, I suppose, Rodney?’ says the captain. 

‘Nothing,’ I answered. ‘She looks well up, and that’s all 
that can be said.’ 

‘I’ve been hove to under bare poles more than once in my 
time,’ said the carpenter,‘ but never through so long a stretch. 
I doubt if you'll find many vessels to look up to it as this here 
“ Laughing Mary ” does.’ 

‘The loss of hamper forward will make her the more weatherly,’ 
says Captain Rosy. ‘But we’re in an ugly part of the globe. 
When bad sailors die they’re sent here, I reckon. The worst 
nautical sinner can’t be hove to long off the Horn without coming 
out of it with a purged soul. He must start afresh to deserve 
further punishment.’ 

‘Well, here’s a breeze that can’t go on blowing much longer,’ 
cries the carpenter. ‘The place it comes from must give out 
soon, onless a new trade’wind’s got fixed into a whole gale for 
this here ocean.’ 

‘What southing do you allow our drift will be giving us, 
captain ?’ I asked, munching a piece of beef. 

‘All four mile an hour,’ he answered. ‘If this goes on I 
shall look to make some discoveries. The Antarctic circle won’t be 
far off presently, and since you’re a scholar, Rodney, I'll leave you 
to describe what’s inside of it, though boil me if I don’t have the 
naming of the tallest land ; for, d’ye see, I’ve a mind to be known 
after I’m dead, and there’s nothing like your signature on a 
mountain to be remembered by.’ 

He grinned and put his hand out for the bottle, and after a 
pull passed it to the carpenter. I guessed by his jocosity that he 
had already been making somewhat free; for though I love a bold 
face put upon a difficulty, ours was a situation in which only a 
tipsy man could find food for merriment. 

At this instant we were startled by a wild and fearful shout on 
deck. It sounded high above the sweeping and seething of the 
wind and the hissing of the lashed waters, and it penetrated the 
planks with a note that gave it an inexpressible character of 
anguish. 

‘A man washed overboard!’ bawled the carpenter, springing 
to his feet. 

‘No!’ cried I, for my younger and shrewder ear had caught a 
note in the cry that persuaded me it was not as the carpenter 
said ; and in an instant the three of us jumped up the ladder and 
gained the deck, 
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The moment I was in the gale the same affrighted cry rang 
down along the wind from some man forward: ‘ For God’s sake — 
tumble up before we are upon it!’ 

‘What do you see?’ I roared, sending my voice, trumpet- 
fashion, through my hands; for as to my own and the sight of 
Captain Rosy and the carpenter, why, it was like being struck 
blind to come on a sudden out of the lighted cabin into the black 
night. 

Any reply that might have been attempted was choked out by 
the dive of the brig’s head into a sea, which furiously flooded her 
forecastle and came washing aft like milk in the darkness till it 
was up to our knees. 

‘See there!’ suddenly roared the carpenter. 

‘Where, man, where ?’ bawled the captain. 

But in this brief time my sight had grown used to the night, 
and I saw the object before the carpenter could answer. It lay on 
our lee beam, but how far off no man could have told in that 
black thickness. It stood against the darkness and hung out a 
dim complexion of light, or rather of pallidness, that was not light 
—not to be described by the pen. It was like a small hill of 
snow, and looked as snow does or the foam of the sea in darkness, 
and it came and went with our soaring and sinking. 

‘Ice!’ I shouted to the captain. 

‘I see it!’ he answered, in a voice that satisfied me the con- 
sternation he was under had settled the fumes of the spirits out 
of his head. ‘ We must drive her clear at all risks.’ 

There was no need to call the men. To the second cry that 
had been raised by one among them who had come out of the fore- 
castle and seen the berg, they had tumbled up as sailors will when 
they jump for their lives ; and now they came staggering, splashing, 
crawling aft to us, for the lamp in the cabin made a sheen in the 
companion hatch, and they could see us as we stood there. 

‘Men,’ cried Captain Rosy, ‘ yonder’s a gravestone for our 
carcasses if we are not lively! Cast the helm adrift! ’, (we steered 
by a tiller). ‘Two hands stand by it. Forward, some of ye, and 
loose the stay-foresail, and show the head of it.’ 

The fellows hung in the wind. I could not wonder. The 
bowsprit had been sprung when the jibboom was wrenched from 
the cap by the fall of the top-gallant-mast ; it still had to bear 
the weight of the heavy spritsail yard, and the drag of the stay- 
sail might carry the spar overboard with the men uponit. Yet 
it was our best chance; the one sail most speedily released and 
hoisted, the one that would pay the brig’s head off quickest, and 
the only fragment that promised to stand, 
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‘Jump!’ roared the captain, in a passion of hurry. ‘ Great 
thunder! ’tis close aboard! You'll leave me no sea room for 
veering if you delay an instant.’ 

‘Follow me who will!’ I cried out; ‘and others stand by 
ready to hoist away.’ : 

Thus speaking—for there seemed to my mind a surer promise 
of death in hesitation at this supreme moment than in twenty 
such risks as laying out on the bowsprit signified —I made for the 
lee of the weather bulwarks, and blindly hauled myself forward 
by such pins and gear as came tomy hands. A man might spend 
his life on the ocean and never have to deal with such a passage 
as this. It was not the bitter cold only, though perhaps of its 
full fierceness the wildness of my feelings did not suffer me to be 
sensible ; it was the pouring of volumes of water upon me from 
over the rail, often tumbling upon my head with such weight as 
nearly to beat the breath out of my body and sink me to the 
deck ; it was the frenzy excited in me by the tremendous obligation 
of despatch and my retardment by the washing seas, the violent 
motions of the brig, the encumbrance of gear and deck furniture 
adrift and sweeping here and there, and the sense that the vessel 
might be grinding her bows against the iceberg before I should 
be able to reach the bowsprit. All this it was that filled me with 
a kind of madness, by the sheer force of which alone I was enabled 
to reach the forecastle, for had I gone to my duty coldly, without 
agitation of spirits, my heart must have failed me before I had 
measured half the length of the brig. 

I got on to the bowsprit nearly stifled by the showering of the 
seas, holding an open knife between my teeth, half dazed by the 
prodigious motion of the light brig, which, at this extreme end of 
her, was to be felt to the full height of its extravagance. At 
every plunge I expected to be buried, and every moment I was 
prepared to be torn from my hold. It was a fearful time; the 
falling off of the brig into the trough—and never was I in a 
hollower and more swelling sea—her falling off, I say, in the act 
of veering might end us out of hand by the rolling of a surge over 
us big enough to crush the vessel down fathoms out of sight ; and 
then there was that horrible heap of faint whiteness leaping out 
of the dense blackness of the sky, gathering a more visible sharp- 
ness of outline with every liquid heave that forked us high into 
the flying night with shrieking rigging and boiling decks. 

Commending myself to God, for I was now to let go with my 
hands, I pulled the knife from my teeth, and feeling for the gaskets 
or lines which bound the sail to the spar, I cut and hacked as fast 
as I could ply my arms, Jn a flash the gale, whipping into a 
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liberated fold of the canvas, blew the whole sail out; the bow- 
sprit reeled and quivered under me; I danced off it with incredible 
despatch, shouting to the men to hoist away. The head of the 
staysail mounted in thunder, and the slatting of its folds and the 
thrashing of its sheet was like the rattling of heavy field-pieces 
whisked at full gallop over a stony road. 

‘High enough!’ I bawled, guessing enough was shown, for I 
could not see. ‘Geta drag upon the sheet, lads, and then aft 
with you for your lives!’ 

Scarce had I let forth my breath in this cry when I heard the 
blast as of a gun, and knew by that the sail was gone ; an instant 
after wash came a mountainous sea sheer over the weather bulwarks 
fair betwixt the fore and main rigging ; but happily, standing near 
the fore shrouds, I was holding on with both hands to the topsail 
halliards whilst calling to the men, so that being under the rail, 
which broke the blow of the sea, and holding on too, no mischief 
befell me, only that for about twenty seconds I stood in a horrible 
fury and smother of frothing water, hearing nothing, seeing nothing, 
with every faculty in me so numbed and dulled by the wet, cold, 
and horror of our situation, that I know not whether in that space 
of time I was in the least degree sensible of what had happened 
or what might befall. 

The water leaving the deck, I rallied, though haldrowned, 
und staggered aft, and found the helm deserted, nor could I see 
any signs of my companions. I rushed to the tiller, and putting 
my whole weight and force to it, drove it up to windward and 
secured it by a turn of its own rope; for ice or no ice—and for 
the moment I was so blinded by the wet that I could not see the 
berg—my madness now was to get the brig before the sea and out 
of the trough, advised by every instinct in me that such another 
surge as that which had rolled over her must send her to the bottom 
in less time than it would take a man to ery ‘O God!’ 

A figure came out of the blackness on the lee side of the deck. 

*Who is that?’ said he. It was Captain Rosy. 

I answered. 

‘What, Rodney! alive?’ cried he. ‘I think I have been 
struck insensible.’ 

Two more figures came crawling aft. Then two more. They 
were the carpenter and three seamen. 

I cried out, ‘ Who was at the helm when that sea was shipped ?’ 

A man answered, ‘ Me, Thomas Jobling.’ 

*“Where’s your mate?’ I asked; and it seemed to me that I 
was the only man who had his senses full just then. 

* He was washed forward along with me,’ he replied. 
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Now a fifth man joined us, but before I could question him as 
to the others the captain, with a scream like an epileptic’s cry, 
shrieked, ‘ It’s all over with us! We are upon it!’ 

I looked and perceived the iceberg to be within a musket shot, 
whence it was clear that it had been closer to us when first sighted — 
than the blackness of the night would suffer us to distinguish. In 
a time like this at sea events throng so fast they come in a heap, 
and even if the intelligence were not confounded by the uproar 
and peril, if indeed it were as placid as in any time of perfect 
security, it could not possibly take note of one tenth that 
happens. 

I confess that, for my part, I was very nearly paralysed by the 
nearness of the iceberg, and by the cry of the captain, and by 
the perception that there was nothing to be done. That which 
I best recollect is the appearance of the mass of ice lying solidly, 
like a little island, upon the seas which roared in creaming waters 
about it. Every blow of the black and arching surge was rever- 
berated in a dull hollow tremble back to the ear through the 
hissing flight of the gale. The frozen body was not taller than 
our mastheads, yet it showed like a mountain hanging over us 
as the brig was flung swirling into the deep Pacific hollow, 
leaving us staring upwards out of the instant’s stagnation of the 
trough with lips set breathlessly and with dying eyes. It puta 
kind of film of faint light outside the lines of its own shape, and 
this served to magnify it, and it showed spectrally in the darkness 
as though it reflected some visionary light that came neither 
from the sea nor the sky. These points I recollect ; likewise the 
maddening and maddened motion of our vessel, sliding towards it 
down one midnight deelivity to another. 

All other features were swallowed up in the agony of the 
time. One monstrous swing the brig gave, like to some doomed 
creature’s last delirious struggle; the bowsprit caught the ice 
and snapped with the noise of a great tree crackling in fire. I 
could hear the masts breaking overhead—the crash and blows of 
spars and yards torn down and striking the hull; above all the 
grating of the vessel, that was now head on to the sea and swept 
by the billows, broadside on, along the sharp and murderous 
projections. Two monster seas tumbled over the bows, floated 
me off my legs, and dashed me against the tiller, to which I clung. 
I heard no cries. i regained my feet, clinging with a death- 
grip to the tiller, and, seeing no one near me, tried to holloa, to 
know if any man were living, but could not make my voice sound. 

The fearful grating noise ceased on a sudden, and the faintness 
of the berg loomed upon the starboard bow. We had been 
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hurled clear of it and were to leeward; but what was our con- 
dition? I tried to shout again, but to no purpose; and was in 
the act of quitting the tiller to go forward when I was struck 
over the brows by something from aloft—a block, as I believe— 
and fell senseless upon the deck. 


CHAPTER JII. 
I LOSE MY COMPANIONS. 


I tay for a long while insensible; and that I should have 
recovered my mind instead of dying in that swoon I must ever 
account as the greatest wonder of a life that has not been wanting 
in the marvellous. I had no sooner sat up than all that had 
happened and my present situation instantly came tome. My 
hair was stiff with ice; there was no more feeling in my hands 
than had they been of stone ; my clothes weighed upon me like a 
suit of armour, so inflexibly hard were they frozen. Yet I got 
upon my legs, and found that I could stand and walk, and that 
life flowed warm in my veins, for all that I had been lying motion- 
less for an hour or more, laved by water that would have become 
ice had it been still. 

It was intensely dark; the binnacle lamp was extinguished, 
and the light in the cabin burned too dimly to throw the faintest 
colour upon the hatchway. One thing I quickly noticed, that 
the gale had broken and blew no more than a fresh breeze. The 
sea still ran very high, but, though every surge continued to 
hurl its head of snow, and the heavens resembled ink from contrast 
with the passage, as it seemed, close under them of these pallid 
bodies, there was less spite in its wash, less fury in its blow. 
The multitudinous roaring of the weltering blackness had sobered 
into a hard and sullen growling, a sound as of thunder among 
mountains heard in a valley. 

The brig pitched and rolled heavily. -Much of the buoyancy 
of her earlier dance was gone out of her. Nevertheless, I could 
not persuade myself that this sluggishness was altogether due to 
the water she had taken in. It was wonderful, however, that she 
should still be afloat. No man could have heard the rending and 
grating of her side against the ice without supposing that every 
plank in it was being torn out. 

‘inding that I had the use of my voice, I holloaed as loudly 
as I could, but no human note responded. Three or four times 
I shouted, giving some of the people their names, but in vain. 
Father of mercy! I thought, what has come to pass? Is it 
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possible that all my companions have been washed overboard ? 
Certainly, five men at least were living before we fouled the ice. 
And again I cried out, ‘Is there any one alive?’ looking wildly 
along the black decks, and putting so much force into my voice 
with the consternation that the thought of my being alone raised 
in me, that I had like to have burst a blood-vessel. 

My loneliness was more terrible to me than any other condi- 
tion of my situation. It was dreadful to be standing, nearly dead 
with cold, in utter darkness, upon the flooded decks of a hull 
wallowing miserably amid the black hollows and eager foaming 
peaks of the labouring sea, convinced that she was slowly filling, 
and that at any moment she might go down with me; it was 
dreadful, I say, to be thus placed, and to feel that I was in the heart 
of the rudest, most desolate space of sea in the world, into which 
the commerce of the earth despatched but few ships all the year 
round. But no feature of my lamentable situation so affrighted 
me, so worked upon the passions of my mind, as my loneliness. 
Oh for one companion, even one only, to make me an echo for 
mine own speech! Nay, God Himself, the merciful Father of 
all, even He seemed not! The blackness lay like a pall upon 
the deep, and upon my soul. Misery and horror were within 
that shadow, and beyond it nothing that my spirit could look 
up to! 

I stood for some moments as one stunned, and then my man- 
hood—trained to some purpose by the usage of the sea—reasserted 
itself; and maybe I also got some slender comfort from observing 
that, dull and heavy as was the motion of the brig, there was yet 
the buoyancy of vitality in her manner of mounting the seas, and 
that, after all, her case might not be so desperate as was threatened 
by the way in which she had been torn and precipitated past the 
iceberg. At moments when she plunged the whiteness of the 
water creaming upon the surges on either hand threw out a 
phantom light of sufficient power to enable me to see that the 
forward part of the brig was littered with wreckage, which served 
to a certain extent as a breakwater by preventing the seas which 
washed on to the forecastle from cascading with their former vio- 
lence aft ; also that the whole length of the main and top masts lay 
upon the larboard rail and over the side, held in that position by the 
gear attached to them. This was all that I could distinguish, and 
of this only the most elusive glimpse was to be had. 

Feeling as though the very marrow in my bones were frozen, 
I crawled to the companion and, pulling open the door, descended, 
The lamp in the companion burnt faintly. There was a clock 
fixed to a beam over the table; my eyes directly sought it, and 
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found the time twenty minutes after ten. This signified that I 
had nine or ten hours of darkness before me! 

I took down the lamp, trimmed it, and went to the lazarette 
hatch at the after end of the cabin. Here were kept the stores 
for the crew. I lifted the hatch and listened, and could hear the 
water in the hold gurgling and rushing with every lift of the 
brig’s bows ; and I could not question from the volume of water 
which the sound indicated that the vessel was steadily taking it 
in, but not rapidly. I swallowed half a pannikin of the hollands 
for the sake of the warmth and life of the draught, and, entering 
my cabin, put on thick dry stockings, first chafing my feet till I 
felt the blood in them; and I then, with a seaman’s despatch, shifted 
the rest of my apparel, and cannot express how greatly I was 
comforted by the change, though the jacket and trousers I put 
on were still damp with the soaking of previous days. To render 
myself as water-proof as possible—for it was the wet clothes 
against the skin that made the cold so cruel—I took from the 
captain’s cabin a stout cloak and threw it over me, enveloping my 
head, which I had cased in a warm fur cap, with the hood of it; 
and thus equipped I lighted a small hand-lantern that was used 
on dark nights for heaving the log—that is, for showing how the 
sand runs in the glass, and carried it on deck. 

The lantern made the scene a dead, grave-like black outside 
its little circle of illumination ; nevertheless its rays suffered me 
to guess at the picture of ruin the decks offered. The main mast 
was snapped three or four feet above the deck, and the stump of 
it showed as jagged and barbed as a wild beast’s teeth. But I 
now noticed that the weight of the hamper, being on the larboard 
side, balanced the list the vessel took from her shifted ballast, and 
that she floated on a level keel with her bows fair at the sea, 
whence I concluded that a sort of sea-anchor had been formed 
ahead of her by the wreckage, and that it held her in that pos- 
ture, otherwise she must certainly have fallen into the trough. 

I moved with extreme caution, casting the lantern light be- 
fore me, sometimes starting at a sound that resembled a groan, 
then stopping to steady myself during some particular wild leap 
of the hull; until, coming abreast of the main hatch, the rays of 
the lantern struck upon a man’s body, which, on my bringing the 
flame to his face, proved to be Captain Rosy. There was a wound 
over his right brow; and as if that had not sufficed to slay him, 
the fall of the masts had in some wonderful manner whipped a 
rope several times round his body, binding his arms and encircling 
his throat so tightly that no executioner could have gone more 
artistically to work to pinion and choke a man. 
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Under a mass of rigging in the larboard scuppers lay two bodies, 
as I could just faintly discern ; it was impossible to put the lan- 
tern close enough to either one to distinguish his face, nor had I 
the strength even if I had possessed the weapons to extricate them, 
for they lay under a whole body of shrouds, complicated by a - 
mass of other gear, against which leaned a portion of the caboose. 
I viewed them long enough to satisfy my mind that they were 
dead, and then with a heart of lead turned away. 

I crossed to the starboard side, where the deck was compara- 
tively clear, and found the body of a seaman named Abraham 
Wise near the fore-hatch. This man had probably been stunned 
and drowned by the sea that filled the deck after I loosed the 
staysail. These were all of our people that I could find; the 
others I supposed had been washed by the water or knocked by the 
falling spars overboard. 

I returned to the quarter-deck, and sat down in the companion 
way for the shelter of it and to think. No language that I have 
command of could put before you the horror that possessed me as 
I sat meditating upon my situation and recalling the faces of the 
dead. The wind was rapidly falling, and with it the sea, but the 
motion of the brig continued very heavy, a large swell having been 
set running by the long fierce gale that was gone ; and there being 
no uproar of tempest in the sky to confound the senses, I could 
hear a hundred harsh and melancholy groaning and straining 
sounds rising from the hull, with now and again a mighty blow 
as from some spar or lump of ice alongside, weighty enough, you 
would have supposed, to stave the ship. But though the 
‘Laughing Mary’ was not a new vessel, she was one of the 
stoutest of her kind ever launched, built mainly of oak and 
put together by an honest artificer. Nevertheless her continuing 
to float in her miserably torn and mangled condition was so great 
a miracle, that, spite of my poor shipmates having perished ‘and 
my own state being as hopeless as the sky was starless, I could 
not but consider that God’s hand was very visible in this business. 

I will not pretend to remember how I passed the hours till 
the dawn came. I recollect of frequently stepping below to lift 
the hatch of the lazarette, to judge by the sound of the quantity 
of water in the vessel. That she was filling I knew well, yet not 
leaking so rapidly but that, had our crew been preserved, we 
might easily have kept ber free, and made shift to rig up jury 
masts and haul us as best we could out of these desolate parallels. 
There was, however, nothing to be done till the day broke. I had 
noticed the jolly-boat bottom up near the starboard gangway, and 
so far as I could make out by throwing the dull lantern light upon 
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her she was sound; but I could not have launched her without 
seeing what I was doing, and even had I managed this, she stood 
to be swamped and I to be drowned. And, in sober truth, so 
horrible was the prospect of going adrift in her without preparing 
for the adventure with oars, sail, mast, provisions, and water— 
most of which, by the lamplight only, were not to be come 
at amid the hideous muddle of wreckage—that sooner than face 
it I was perfectly satisfied to take my chance of the hulk sinking 
‘with me in her before the sun rose. 


Cuaprer IV. 


I QUIT THE WRECK. 


THE east grew pale and grey at last. The sea rolled black as 
the night from it, with a rounded smooth-backed swell; the 
wind was spent; only a small air, still from the north-east, stirred. 
There were a few stars dying out in the dark west; the atmo- 
sphere was clear, and when the sun rose I knew he would turn 
the sable pall overhead into blueness. 

The hull lay very deep. I had at one time, during the black 
hours, struck into a mournful calculation, and reckoned that the 
brig would float some two or three hours after sunrise; but when 
the glorious beam flashed out at last, and transformed the ashen 
hue of dawn into a cerulean brilliance and a deep of weltering 
sapphire, I started with sudden terror to observe how close the 
covering-board sat upon the water, and how the head of every 
swell rolled past as high as the bulwark rail. 

Yet for a few moments I stood contemplating the scene of 
ruin. It was visible now to its most trifling detail. The fore- 
mast was gone smooth off at the deck; it lay over the starboard 
bow; and the topmast floated ahead of the hull, held by the gear. 
Many feet of bulwarks were crushed level; the pumps had vanished ; 
the caboose was gone! A completer nautical ruin I had never 
viewed. 

One extraordinary stroke I quickly detected. The jolly-boat 
had lain stowed in the long-boat ; it was thus we carried those 
boats, the little one lying snugly enough in the other. The sea 
that had flooded our decks had floated the jolly-boat out of the 
long-boat, and swept it bottom up to the gangway where it lay, 
as though God’s mercy designed it should be preserved for my 
use; for, not long after it had been floated out, the brig struck 
the berg, the masts fell—and there lay the long-boat crushed 
into staves! 
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This signal and surprising intervention filled my heart with 
thankfulness, though my spirits sank again at the sight of my 
poor drowned shipmates. But, unless I had a mind to join them, 
it was necessary I should speedily bestir myself. So after a 
minute’s reflection I whipped out my knife, and cutting a couple 
of blocks away from the raffle on deck, I rove a line through 
them, and so made a tackle, by the help of which I turned the 
jolly-boat over ; I then with a handspike prized her nose to the 
gangway, secured a bunch of rope on either side her to act as 
fenders or buffers when she should be launched and lying along- 
side, ran her midway out by the tackle, and, attaching a line to 
a ring-bolt in her bow, shoved her over the side, and she fell with 
a splash, shipping scarce a hatful of water. 

I found her mast and sail—the sail furled to the mast, as it 
was used to lie in her—close against the stump of the main- 
mast; but though I sought with all the diligence that hurry 
would permit for her rudder, I nowhere saw it, but I met with 
an oar that had belonged to the other boat, and this with the 
mast and sail I dropped into her, the swell lifting her up to my 
hand when the blue fold swung past. 

My next business was to victual her. I ran to the cabin, but 
found the lazarette full of water, and none of the provisions in it 
to be come at. I thereupon ransacked the cabin, and found a 
whole Dutch cheese, a piece of raw pork, half a ham, eight or ten 
biscuits, some candles, a tinder-box, several lemons, a little bag 
of flour, and thirteen bottles of beer. These things I rolled up 
in a cloth and placed them in the boat, then took from the cap- 
tain’s locker four jars of spirits, two of which I emptied that I 
might fill them with fresh water. I also took with me from the 
captain’s cabin a small boat compass. 

The heavy, sluggish, sodden movement of the hull advised 
me to make haste. She was now barely lifting to the swell that 
came brimming in broad liquid blue brows to her stem. It 
seemed as though another ton of water would sink her; and if 
the swell fell over her bows and filled the decks, down she would 
go. I had asmall parcel of guineas in my chest, and was about 
to fetch this money, when a sort of staggering sensation in the 
upward slide of the hull gave me a fright, and, watching my 
chance, I jumped into the boat and cast the line that held her 
adrift. 

The sun was an hour above the horizon. The sea was a deep 
blue, heaving very slowly, though you felt the weight of the 
mighty ocean in every fold; and eastwards, the shoulders of the 
swell, catching the glorious reflection of the sun, hauled the 
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splendour along, till all that quarter of the sea looked to be a 
mass of leaping dazzle. Upon the eastern sea-line lay a range of 
white clouds, compact as the chalk cliffs of Dover; threads, 
crescents, feather-shapes of vapour of the daintiest sort, shot with 
pearly lustre, floated overhead very high. It was in truth a fair 
and pleasant morning—of an icy coldness indeed, but the air being 
dry, its shrewdness was endurable. Yet was it a brightness to 
fill one with anguish by obliging me to reflect how it would have 
been with us had it dawned yesterday instead of to-day. My 
companions would have been alive, and yonder sinking ruined 
fabric a trim ship capable- of bearing us stoutly into warm seas 
and to our homes at last. 

{ threw the oar over the stern of the boat to keep her near 
to the brig, not so much because I desired to see the last of her, 
as because of the shrinking of my soul within me from the 
thought of heading in my loneliness into those prodigious leagues 
of ocean which lay stretched under the sky. Whilst the hull 
floated she was something to hold on to, so to say, something for 
the eye amid the vastness of water to rest upon, something to 
take out of the insufferable feeling of solitude the poisonous sting 
of conviction. 

But her end was at hand. I had risen to step the boat’s mast, 
and was standing and grasping it whilst I directed a slow look 
round the horizon in God knows what vain hope of beholding a 
sail, when my eye coming to the brig, I observed that she was 
sinking. She went down very slowly ; there was a horrible gurg- 
ling sound of water rushing into her, and her main deck blew up 
with a loud clap or blast of noise. I could follow the line of her 
bulwarks fluctuating and waving in the clear dark blue when she 
was some feet under. A number of whirlpools spun round over 
her, but the slowness of her foundering was solemnly marked by 
the gradual descent of the ruin of masts and yards which were 
attached to the hull by their rigging, and which she dragged down 
with her. On a sudden, when the last fragment of mast had dis- 
appeared, and when the hollows of the whirlpools were flattening 
to the level surface of the sea, up rose a body, with a sort of 
leap. It was the sailor that had lain drowned on the starboard 
side of the forward deck. Being frozen stiff he rose in the 
posture in which he had expired, that is, with his arms extended ; 
so that, when he jumped to the surface, he came with his hands 
lifted up to heaven, and thus he stayed a minute, sustained by 
the eddies which also revolved him. 

The shock occasioned by this melancholy object was so great, 
it came near to causing me to swoon. He sank when the water 
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ceased to twist him, and I was unspeakingly thankful to see him 
vanish, for his posture had all the horror of a spectral appeal, and 
such was the state of my mind that imagination might quickly 
have worked the apparition, had it lingered, into an instrument 
for the unsettling of my reason. 

I rose from the seat on to which I had sunk and loosed 
the sail, and, hauling the sheet aft, put the oar over the stern, 
and brought the little craft’s head to an easterly course. The 
draught of air was extremely weak, and scarce furnished im- 
pulse enough to the sail to raise a bubble alongside. The boat 
was about fifteen feet long; she would be but a small boat for 
summer pleasuring in English July lake-waters, yet here was I 
in her in the heart of a vast ocean, many leagues south and west 
of the stormiest, most inhospitable point of land in the world, 
with distances before me almost infinite for such a boat as this to 
measure ere I could heave a civilised coast or a habitable island 
into view ! 

At the start I had a mind to steer north-west and blow, as the 
wind would suffer, into the South Sea, where perchance I[ might 
meet a whaler or a Southseaman from New Holland; but my 
heart sank at the prospect of the leagues of water which rolled 
between me and the islands and the western American seaboard. 
Indeed I understood that my only hope of deliverance lay in being 
picked up; and that, though by heading east I should be clinging 
to the stormy parts, I was more likely to meet with a ship here- 
abouts than by sailing into the great desolation of the north-west. 
The burden of my loneliness weighed down upon me so crushingly 
that I cannot but consider my senses must have been somewhat 
dulled by suffering, for had they been active to their old accus- 
tomed height, Iam persuaded my heart must have broken and 
that I should have died of grief. 

Faintly as the wind blew, it speedily wafted me out of sight 
of the floating relics of the wreck, and then all was bare, bald, 
swelling sea and empearled sky, darkening in lagoons of azure 
down to the soft mountainous masses of white vapour lying like 
the coast of a continent on the larboard horizon. But one living 
thing there was besides myself: a grey-breasted albatross, of a 
princely width of pinion. I had not observed it till the hull went 
down, and then, lifting my eyes with involuntary sympathy in the 
direction pointed to by the upraised arms of the sailor, I observed 
the great royal bird hanging like a shape of marble directly over 
the frothing eddies. It was as though the spirit of the deep had 
taken form in the substance of the noblest of all the fowls of its 
dominions, and, poised on tremulous wings, was surveying with 
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the cold curiosity of an intelligence empty of human emotion the 
destruction of one of those fabrics whose unequal contests and 
repeated triumphs had provoked its haughty surprise. The bird 
quitted the spot of the wreck after a while and followed me. Its 
eyes had the sparkling blood-red gleam of rubies. It was as silent 
as a phantom, and with arched neck and motionless plumes 
seemed to watch me with an earnestness that presently grew in- 
sufferable. So far from finding any comfort of companionship in 
the creature, methought if it did not speedily break from the 
motionless posture in which it rested on its seat of air, and re- 
move its piercing gaze, it would end in crazing me. I felt a 
sudden rage, and, jumping up, shouted and shook my fist at it. 
This frightened the thing. It uttered a strange salt cry—the 
very note of a gust of wind splitting upon a rope—flapped its 
wings, and after a turn or two sailed away into the north. 

I watched it till its figure melted into the blue atmosphere, 
and then sank trembling into the sternsheets of the boat. 


CHAPTER V. 
I SIGHT A WHITE COAST. 


Four days did I pass in that little open boat. 

The first day was fine till sunset; it then blew fresh from the 
north-west, and I was obliged to keep the boat before the wind. 
The next day was dark and turbulent, with heavy falls of snow 
and a high swell from the north, and the wind a small gale. On 
the third day the sun shone, and it was a fair day, but horribly 
cold, and I saw two icebergs like clouds upon the far western 
sea-line. There followed a cruel night of clouded skies, sleet, and 
snow, and a very troubled sea; and then broke the fourth day, as 
softly brilliant as an English May day, but cold—great God, how 
cold! 

Thus might I epitomise this passage ; and I do so to spare you 
the weariness of a relation of uneventful suffering. 

In those four days I mainly ran before the wind, and in this 
way drove many leagues south, though whenever a chance offered 
I hauled my sheet for the east. I know not, I am sure, how the 
boat lived. I might pretend it was due to my clever management— 
I do not say I had no share in my own preservation, but to God 
belongs all the praise. 

In the blackness of the first night the sea boiled all about me. 
The boat leapt into hollows in which the sail slapped the mast. 
One look behind me at the high dark curl of the oncoming surge 
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had so affrighted me that I never durst turn my head again lest 
the sight should deprive me of the nerve to hold the oar with 
which I steered. I sat as squarely as the task of steering would 
suffer, trusting that if a sea should tumble over the stern my 
back would serve as a breakwater, and save the boat from being 
swamped. The whole sail was on her, and I could not help my- 
self; for it would have been certain death to quit the steering 
oar for an instant. It was this that saved me, perhaps; for the 
boat blew along with such prodigious speed, running to the height 
of a sea as though she meant to dart from that eminence into the 
air, that the slope of each following surge swung like a pendulum 
under her, and though her sail was becalmed in the trough, her 
momentum was so great that she was speeding up the acclivity 
and catching the whole weight of the wind afresh before there was 
time for her to lose way. 

I was nearly dead with cold and misery when the morning 
came, but the sparkling sun and the blue sky cheered me, and, as 
wind and sea fell with the soaring of the orb, I was enabled to 
flatten aft the sheet and let the boat steer herself whilst I beat 
my arms about for warmth and broke my fast. When I look 
back I wonder that I should have taken any pains to live. That 
it is possible for the human mind at any period of its existence to 
be absolutely hopeless I do not believe; but I can very honestly 
say that when I gazed round upon the enormous sea I was in, and 
considered the size of my boat, the quantity of my provisions, and 
my distance (even if I was heading that way) from the nearest 
point of land, I was not sensible of the faintest stirring of hope, 
and viewed myself as a dead man. 

No bird came near me. Once I spied the back of a great 
black fish about a quarter of a mile off. The wetness of it caught 
the sunshine and reflected it like a mirror of polished steel, and 
the flash was so brilliant it might have passed for a bed of white 
fire floating on the blue heavings. But nothing more that was 
living did I meet, and such was the vastness of the sea over which 
my little keel glided, in the midst of which I sat abandoned by 
the angels, that for utter loneliness I might have been the very 
last of the human race. 

When the third night came down with sullen blasts sweeping 
into a steady storming of wind, that swung a strong melancholy 
howl through the gloom, it found me so weak with cold, watching, 
and anxiety, and the want of space wherein to rid my limbs of the 
painful cramp which weighted them with an insupportable leaden 
sensation, that I had barely power to control the boat with the 
oar. I pined for sleep; one hour of slumber would, I felt, give me 
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new life, but I durst not close my eyes. The boat was sweeping 
through the dark and seething seas, and her course bad to be 
that of an arrow, or she would capsize and be smothered in a 
breath. 

Maybe I fell something delirious, for I had many strange and 
frightful fancies. Indeed I doubt not it was the spirit of mad- 
ness—that is certainly tonical when small—which furnished 
strength enough to my arm to steer with. It was like the action 
of a powerful cordial in my blood, and the very horrors it fed my 
brain with were an animation to my physical qualities. The gale 
became a voice ; it cried out my name, and every shout of it past 
my ear had the sound of the word ‘Despair!’ I witnessed the 
forms of huge phantoms flying over the boat; I watched the 
beating of their giant wings of shadow and heard the thunder of 
their laughter as they fled ahead, leaving scores of like monstrous 
shapes to follow. There was a faint lightning of phosphor in the 
creaming heads of the ebon surges, and my sick imagination 
twisted that pallid complexion into the dim reflection of the lamps 
of illuminated pavilions at the bottom of the sea; mystic palaces 
of coral, radiant cities in the measureless kingdoms of the ocean 
gods. I had a fancy of roofs of pearl below, turrets of milk-white 
coral, pavements of rainbow lustre like to the shootings and 
dartings of the hues of shells inclined and trembled to the sun. 
I thought I could behold the movements of shapes as indetermin- 
able as the forms which swarm in dreams, human brows crowned 
with gold, the cold round emerald eyes of fish, the creamy breasts 
of women, large outlines slowly floating upwards, making a deeper 
blackness upon the blackness like the dye of the electric storm 
upon the velvet bosom of midnight. Often would I shrink from 
side to side, starting from a fancied apparition leaping into terrible 
being out of some hurling block of liquid obscurity. 

Once a light shone upon the masthead. At any other time I 
should have known this to be a St. Elmo’s fire, a corposant, the 
ignis fatuus of the deep, and hailed it with a seaman’s faith in 
its promise of gentle weather. But to my distempered fancy it 
was a lanthorn hung up by a spirit hand; I traced the dusky 
curve of an arm and observed the busy twitching of visionary 
fingers by the rays of the ghostly light ; the outline of a large face 
of a bland and sorrowful expression, pallid as any foam-flake 
whirling past, came into the sphere of those graveyard rays. 
I shrieked and shut my eyes, and when I looked again the light 
was gone. 

Long before daybreak I was exhausted. Mercifully, the wind 
was scant ; the stars shone very gloriously ; on high sparkled the 
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Cross of the southern world. A benign influence seemed to steal 
into me out of its silver shining; the craze fell from me, and I 
wept. 

Shortly afterwards, worn out by three days and nights of 
suffering, I fell into a deep sleep, and when I awoke my eyes 
opened right upon the blinding sun. 

This was the morning of the fourth day. I was without a 
watch. By the height of the sun I reckoned the hour to be ten. 
I threw a languid glance at the compass and found the boat’s 
head pointing north-west; she fell off and came to, being without 
governance, and was scarcely sailing therefore. The wind was 
west, a very light breeze, just enough to put a bright twinkling 
into the long smooth folds of the wide and weighty swell that 
was rolling up from the north-east. I tried to stand, but was so 
benumbed that many minutes passed before I had the use of my 
legs. Brightly as the sun shone there was no more warmth in his 
light than you find in a moonbeam on a frosty night, and the 
bite in the air was like the pang of ice itself pressed against the 
cheek. My right hand suffered most ; I had fallen asleep clasp- 
ing the loom of the steering oar, and when I awoke my fingers 
still gripped it, so that, on withdrawing them, they remained 
curved like talons, and I believed I had lost their use, and even 
reckoned they would snap off and so set up a mortification, till by 
much diligent rubbing I grew sensible of a small glow which, 
increasing, ended in rendering the joints supple. 

I stood up to take a view of the horizon, and the first sight 
that met my eye forced a cry from me. Extending the whole 
length of the south-west seaboard lay what I took to be a line of 
white coast melting at either extremity into the blue airy distance. 
Even at the low elevation of the boat my eye seemed to measure 
thirty miles of it. It was not white as chalk is; there was some- 
thing of a crystalline complexion upon the face of its solidity. It 
was too far off to enable me to remark its outline ; yet on strain- 
ing my sight—the atmosphere being very exquisitely clear—I 
thought I could distinguish the projections of peaks, of rounded 
slopes, and aérial angularities in places which, in the refractive 
lens of the air, looked, with their hue of glassy azure, like the 
loom of high land behind the coastal line. 

The notion that it was ice came into my head after the first 
prospect of it; and then I returned to my earlier belief that it 
was land. Methought, if it were ice, it must be the borderland of 
the Antarctic circle, the limits of the unfrozen ocean, for it was in- 
credible that so mighty a body could signify less than the capes 
and terraces of a continent of ice glazing the circumference of the 
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pole for leagues and leagues ; but then I also knew that, though 
first the brig and then my boat had been for days steadily blown 
south, I was still to the north of the South Shetland parallels, and 
many degrees therefore removed from the polar barrier. Hence 
I concluded that what I saw was land, and that the peculiar crystal 
shining of it was caused by the snow that covered it. 

But what land? Some large island that had been missed by the 
explorers and left uncharted ? J put a picture of the map of this 
part of the world before my mind’s eye, and fell to an earnest 
consideration of it, but could recollect of no land hereabouts, 
unless indeed we had been wildly wrong in our reckoning aboard 
the brig, and I in the boat had been driven four or five times the 
distance I had calculated—things not to be entertained. 

Yet even as a mere break in the frightful and enduring con- 
tinuity of the sea-line—even as something that was not sea nor 
sky nor the cold silent and mocking illusion of clouds—it took a 
character of blessedness in my eyes; my gaze hung upon it joyously, 
and my heart swelled with a new impulse of life in my breast. It 
would be strange, I thought, if on approaching it something to 
promise me deliverance from this dreadful situation did not offer 
itself—some whaler or trader at anchor, signs of habitation and 
of the presence of men, nay, even a single hut to serve as a refuge 
from the pitiless cold, the stormy waters, the black, lonely, delirious 
watches of the night, till help should heave into view with the 
white canvas of a ship. 

I put the boat’s head before the wind, and steered with one 
hand whilst I got some breakfast with the other. I thanked 
God for the brightness of the day and for the sight of that strange 
white line of land, that went in glimmering blobs of faintness to 
the trembling horizon where the southern end of it died out. The 
swell rose full and brimming ahead, rolling in sapphire hills out 
of the north-east, as I have said, whence I inferred that that ex- 
tremity of the land did not extend very much farther than I 
could see it, otherwise there could not have been so much weight 
of water as I found in the heaving. 

The breeze blew lightly and was the weaker for my running 
before it; but the little line of froth that slipped past either 
side the boat gave me to know that the speed would not be less 
than four miles in the hour ; and asI reckoned the land to be five 
leagues distant, I calculated upon being ashore some little while 
before sundown. 

In this way two hours passed. By this time the features of 
the coast were tolerably distinct. Yet I was puzzled. There was 
a peculiar sheen all about the irregular sky-line ; a kind of pearly 
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whitening, as it were, of the heavens beyond, like to the effect 
produced by the rising of a very delicate soft mist melting from a 
mountain’s brow into the air. This dismayed me. Still I cried 
to myself, ‘It must be land! All that whiteness is snow, and the 
luminous tinge above it is the reflection of the glaring sunshine 
thrown upwards from the dazzle. It cannot be ice! ’tis too mighty 
a barrier. Surely no single iceberg ever reached to the prodigious 
proportions of that coast. And it cannot be an assemblage of 
bergs, for there is no break—it is leagues of solid conforma- 
tion. Oh yes, it is land, sure enough! some island whose tops 
and seaboard are covered with snow. But what of that? It 
may be populated all the same. Are the northern kingdoms of 
Europe bare of life because of the winter rigours?’ And then 
I thought to myself, if that island have natives, I would rather 
encounter them as the savages of an icebound country than as the 
inhabitants of a land of sunshine and spices and radiant vegetation ; 
for it is the denizens of the most gloriously fair ocean seats in the 
world who are man-eaters; not the Patagonian, giant though he 
be, nor the blubber-fed anatomies of the ice-climes. 

Thus I sought to reassure and comfort myself. Meanwhile 
my boat sailed quietly along, running up and down the smooth and 
foamless hills of water very buoyantly, and the sun slided into the 


north-west sky and darted a reddening beam upon the coast towards 
which I steered. 


CuaPrer VI. 
AN ISLAND OF ICE, 


I HAD to approach the coast within two miles before I could 
satisfy my mind of its nature, and then all doubt left me. 

It was ice! a mighty crescent of it—as was now in a measure 
gatherable, floating upon the dark blue waters like the new moon 
upon the field of the sky. 

For a great while I had struggled with my misgivings, so 
tyrannically will hope lord it even over conviction itself, until it 
was impossible for me any longer to mistake. And then, when I 
knew it to be ice, I asked myself what other thing I expected it 
should prove, seeing that this ocean had been plentifully navigated 
since Cook’s time and no land discovered where I was; and I 
called myself a fool and cursed the hope that had cheated me, and, 
in short, gave way to a violent outburst of passion, and was indeed so 
wild with grief and rage that, had my ecstasy been but a very little 
greater, I must have jumped overboard, so great was my loathing 
of life then, and the horror the sight of the ice filled me with. 
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Indeed, you cannot conceive how shocking to me was the 
appearance of that great gleaming length of white desolation. On 
the deck of a stout ship sailing safely past it I should have 
found the scene magnificent, I doubt not ; for the sun, being low 
with westering, shone redly, and the range of ice stood in a kind 
of gold atmosphere which gave an extraordinary richness to the 
shadowings of its rocks and peaks, and a particular fulness of 
mellow whiteness to its lustrous parts, softening the dazzle into an 
airy tenderness of brightness, so that the whole mass shone out 
with the blandness visible in a glorious star. But its main beauty 
lay in those features by which I knew it to be ice—I mean ina 
vast surprising variety of forms, such as steeples, towers, columns, 
pyramids, ruins as it might be of temples, grotesque shapes as of 
mighty statues, left unfinished by the hands of Titans, domes as of 
cathedrals, castellated heights, fragments of ramparts, and the like. 
These features lay in groups, as if veritably the line of coast were 
dotted with gatherings of royal mansions and remains of imperial 
magnificence, all of white marble, yet with a glassy tincture as 
though the material owned something of a Parian quality. 

I had to come within two miles, as I have said, before these 
elegances broke upon me, so deceptively did their delicacy of out- 
lines mingle with the dark-blue softness beyond. In places the 
coast ran up to a height of two or three hundred feet, in others it 
sloped down totwenty feet. For some miles it was like the face of 
a cliff,a sheer abrupt, with scarce a scar upon its front, staring with 
a wild bald look over the frosty beautiful blue of that afternoon sea. 
Here and there it projected a forefoot, some white and massive rock, 
upon which the swell of the ocean burst in thunder, and flew to 
almost the height of the cliff in a very great and glorious fury of 
foam. In other parts, where I suspected asort of beach, there was 
the silver tremble of surf; but in the main, the heave coming out 
of the north-east, the folds swept the base of the ice without 
froth. 

I say again, beheld in the red sunshine, that line of ice, re- 
sembling a coast of marble defining the liquid junction of the 
swelling folds of sapphire below and the moist violet of the eastern 
sky beyond and over it, crowned at points with delicate imitations 
of princely habitations, would have offered a noble and magnifi- 
cent spectacle to a mind at ease; but to my eyes its enchantments 
were killed by the horror I felt. It was a lonely hideous waste, 
rendered the more shocking by the consideration that the whole 
vast range was formed of blocks of frozen water which warmth 
would dissolve; that it was a country as solid as rock and as un- 
substantial as a cloud, to be shunned by the mariner as though it 
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was Death’s own pavilion, the estate and mansion of the grisly 
spectre, and creating round about it as supreme a desolation and 
loneliness of ocean as that which reigned in its own white still- 
ness. ! 
Though I held the boat’s head for it I was at a loss—in so much 
confusion of mind that I knew not what to do. I did not doubt 
by the character of the swell that its limits in the north-east 
extended only to the sensible horizon; in other words, that its 
extremity there would not be above five miles distant, though to 
what latitude its southern arm did curve was not to be conjec- 
tured. 

Should I steer north and seek to go clear of it? Somehow, 
the presence of this similitude of land made the sea appear as 
enormous as space itself. Whilst it was all clear horizon the 
immensity of the deep was in a measure limited to the vision by 
its cincture. But this ice-line gave the eye something to measure 
with, and when I looked at those leagues of frozen shore my spirits 
sank into deepest dejection at the thought of the vastness of the 
waters in whose heart I floated in my little boat. 

However, I resolved at last to land if landing was possible. I 
could stretch my limbs, recruit myself by exercise, and might 
even make shift to obtain a night’s rest. I stood in desperate 
need of sleep, but there was no repose to be had in the boat. 
I durst not lie down in her; if nature overcame me and I fell 
asleep in a sitting posture, I might wake to find the boat capsized 
and myself drowning. This consideration resolved me, and by 
this time being within half a mile of the coast, I ran my eye care- 
fully along it to observe a safe nook for my boat to enter and 
myself to land in. 

Though for a great distance, as I have said, the front of the 
cliff, and where it was highest too, wasa sheer fall, coming like the 
side of a house to the water, that part of the island towards which 
my boat’s head was pointed sloped down and continued in a low 
shore, with hummocks of ice upon it at irregular intervals, to 
where it died out in the north-east. I now saw that this part had 
a broken appearance as if it had been violently rent from a main- 
land of ice; also, to my approach, many ledges projecting into the 
sea stole into view. There were ravines and gorges, and almost 
on a line with the boat’s head was an assemblage of those delicate 
glass-like counterfeits of spires, towers, and the like, of which I 
have spoken, standing just beyond a brow whose declivity fell very 
easily to the water. 

To make you see the picture as I have it in my mind would 
be beyond my art; it is not in the pen—not in the brush either, I 
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should think—to convey even a tolerable portraiture of the rug= 
gedness, the fairy grouping, the shelves, hollows, crags, terraces, 
precipices, and beach of this kingdom of ice, where its frontal line 
broke away from the smooth face of the tall reaches, and ran with 
a ploughed, scarred, and serrated countenance northwards. 

Very happily I had insensibly steered for perhaps the safest 
spot that I could have lighted on; this was formed of a large pro- 
jection of rock, standing aslant, so that the swell rolled past it 
without breaking. The rock made a sort of cove, towards which 
I sailed in full confidence that the water there would be smooth. 
Nor was I deceived, for I saw that the rock acted as a breakwater, 
whose stilling influence was felt a good way beyond it. I there- 
upon steered for the starboard of this rock, and when I was 
within it found the heave of the sea dwindled to a scarce per- 
ceptible undulation, whereupon I lowered my sail, and, standing 
to the oar, sculled the boat to a low lump of ice, on to which I 
stepped. 

My first business was to secure the boat ; this I did by insert- 
ing the mast into a deep thin crevice in the ice and making the 
painter fast to it as toa pole. The sun was now very low, and 
would soon be gone. The cold was extreme, yet I did not suffer 
from it as in the boat. There is a quality in snow which it would 
be ridiculous to speak of as warmth; yet, as you may observe 
after a heavy fall ashore on top of a black frost, it seems to have 
a power of blunting the sharp edge of the cold, and the snow on 
this shore of ice being very abundant, though frozen as hard as 
the ice itself, appeared to mitigate the intolerable rigour I had 
languished under upon the water, in the brig and afterwards. 
This might also be owing to the dryness of the cold. 

Having secured the boat I beat my hands heartily upon my 
breast, and fell to pacing a little level of ice whilst I considered 
what I should do. The coast—I cannot but speak of this frozen 
territory as land—went in a gentle slope behind me to the height of 
about thirty feet; the ground was greatly broken with rocks and 
boulders and sharp points, whence I suspected many fissures in 
which the snow might not be so hard but that I might sink deep 
enough to be smothered. I saw no cave or hollow that I could 
make a bedroom of, and the improved circulation of my blood 
giving me spirits enough to resolve quickly, I made up my mind 
to use my boat as a bed. 

So I went to work. I took the oar and jammed it into such 
another crevice as the mast stood in, and to it I secured the boat 
by another line. This moored her very safely. There was as 
good promise of a fair quiet night as I might count upon in these 
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treacherous latitudes; the haven in which the boat lay was 
sheltered and the water almost still, and this I reckoned would 
hold whilst the breeze hung northerly and the swell rolled from 
the north-east. I spread the sail over the seats, which served as 
beams for the support of this little ceiling of canvas, and enough 
of it remained to supply me with a pillow and to cover my lips. 
I fell to this work whilst there was light, and when I had pre- 
pared my habitation I took a bottle of ale and a handful of vic- 
tuals ashore and made my supper, walking briskly whilst I ate 
and drank. 

I caught myself sometimes looking yearningly towards the 
brow of the slope, as though from that eminence I should gain an 
extensive prospect of the sea and perhaps behold a ship; but I 
wanted the courage to climb, chiefly because I was afraid of 
tumbling into a hole and miserably perishing, and likewise 
because I shrank from the idea of being overtaken up there by 
the darkness. There was a kind of companionship in the boat, 
the support of which I should lose if I left her. 

The going of the sun was attended by so much glory that the 
whole weight of my situation and the pressure of my solitude 
did not come upon me until his light was gone. The swell ran 
athwart his mirroring in lines of molten gold; the sky was a 
sheet of scarlet fire where he was, paling zenithwards into an 
ardent orange. The splendour tipped the frozen coast with 
points of ruby flame which sparkled and throbbed like sentinel 
beacons along the white and silent range. The low thunder of 
far-off hills of water bursting against the projections rolled 
sulkily down upon the weak wind. Just beyond the edge of the 
slope, about a third of a mile to the north of my little haven, 
stood an assemblage of exquisitely airy outlines—configurations 
such as I have described ; their crystalline nature stole out to the 
lustrous colouring of the glowing west, and they had the appear- 
ance of tinted glass of several dyes of red, the delicate fibres 
being deep of hue, the stouter ones pale; and never did the 
highest mood of human invention reach to anything more glorious 
and dainty, more sweetly simulative of the arts of a fairy-like 
imagination, than yonder cluster of icy fabrics, fashioned, as it 
entered my head to conceive, as pavilions by the hands of the spirits 
of the frozen world, and gilt and painted by the beams of the 
setting sun. 

But all this wild and unreal beauty melted away to the on- 
coming of the dusk; and when the sun was gone and the twilight 
had put a new quality of bleakness into the air, when the sea 
rolled in a welter of dark shadows, one sombre fold shouldering 
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another—a very swarming of restless giant phantoms—when the 
shining of the stars low down in the unfathomable obscurity of 
the north and south quarters gave to the ocean in those directions 
a frightful immensity of surface, making you feel as though you 
viewed the scene from the centre of the firmament, and were 
gazing down the spangled slopes of infinity—oh, then it was that 
the full spirit of the solitude of this pale and silent seat of ice 
took possession of me. I found a meaning I had not before 
caught in the complaining murmur of the night breeze blowing 
in small gusts along the rocky shore, and in the deep organ-like 
tremulous hwm of the swell thundering miles distant on the 
northward-pointing cliffs. This was a note I had missed whilst 
the sun shone. Perhaps my senses were sharpened by the dark- 
ness. It mingled with the booming of the bursts of water on 
this side the range, and gave me to know that the northward 
extremity of the island did not extend so far as I had supposed 
from my view of it inthe boat. Yet I could also suppose that 
the beat of the swell formed a mighty cannonading capable of 
making itself heard afar, and the ice, being resonant, with many 
smooth if not polished tracts upon it, readily transmitted the 
sound, yes, though the cause of it lay as far off as the 
horizon. 

I will not say that my loneliness frightened me, but it subdued 
my heart with a weight as if it were something sensible, and filled 
me with a sort of consternation that was full of awe. The moon 
was up, but the rocks hid the side of the sea she rode over, and 
her face was not to be viewed from where I was until she had 
marched two thirds of her path to the meridian. The coast ran 
away on either hand in cold motionless blocks of pallor, which 
farther on fell (by deception of the sheen of the stars) into a kind 
of twisting and snaking glimmer, and you followed it into an 
extraordinarily elusive faintness that was neither light nor colour 
in the liquid gloom, long after the sight had outrun the visibility 
of the range. At intervals I was startled by sounds, sometimes 
sullen, like a muffled subterranean explosion, sometimes sharp, 
like a quick splintering of an iron-hard substance. These noises, 
I presently gathered, were made by the ice stretching and 
cracking in fifty different directions. The mass was so vast and 
substantial you could not but think of it as a country with its 
foot resting upon the bed of the sea. *Twas a folly of my nerves 
no doubt, yet it added to my consternation to reflect that this 
solid territory, reverberating the repelled blows of the ocean swell, 
was as much afloat as my boat, and so much less actual than my 
boat that, could it be towed a few degrees farther north, it would 
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melt into pouring waters and vanish as utterly with its little cities 
of columns, steeples, and minarets as a wreath of steam upon the 
air. 

This gave a spirit-like character to it in my dismayed in, 
quiring eyes which was greatly increased by the vagueness it took 
from the dusk. It was such a scene, methought, as the souls of 
seamen drowned in these seas might flock to and haunt. The 
white and icy spell upon it wrought in familiar things. The stars 
looking down upon me over the edge of the cliffs were like the 
eyes of shapes (easy to fashion out of the darkness) kneeling up 
there and peering at the human intruder who was pacing his 
narrow floor of ice for warmth. The deceit of the shadows 
proportioned the blanched ruggedness of the cliffs face on the 
north side into heads and bodies of monsters. I beheld a giant, 
from his waist up, leaning his cheek upon his arm; a great cross 
with a burlesque figure, as of a friar, kneeling near it; a mighty 
helmet with a white plume curled; the shadowy conformation of 
a huge couchant beast, with a hundred other such unsubstantial 
prodigies. Had the moon shone in the west I dare say I should 
have witnessed a score more such things, for the snow was like 
white paper, on which the clear black shadows of the ice-rocks 
could not but have cast the likeness of many startling phan- 
tasies. 

I sought to calm my mind by considering my position, and 
to divert my thoughts from the star-wrought apparitions of the 
broken slopes I asked myself what should be my plans, what 
my chance for delivering myself from this unparalleled situation. 
At this distance of time I cannot precisely tell how long the pro- 
visions I had brought from the foundered brig were calculated to 
last me, but Iam sure I had not a week’s supply. This, then, 
made it plain that my business was not to linger here, but to 
push into the ocean afresh as speedily as possible, for to my mind 
nothing in life was clearer than that my only chance lay in my 
falling in with a ship. Yet how did my heart sink when I 
reflected upon the mighty breast of sea in which I was forlornly 
to seek for succour! My eyes went to the squab black outline of 
the boat, and the littleness of her sent a shudder through me. 
It is true she had nobly carried me through some fierce weather, 
yet at the expense of many leagues of southing, of a deeper 
penetration into the solitary wilds of the polar waters. 

However, I was sensible that I was depressed, melancholy, 
and under a continued consternation, something of which the 
morning sun might dissipate, so that I should be able to take a 
heartier view of my woful plight. So after a good look seawards 
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and at the heavens to satisfy myself on the subject of the weather, 
and after a careful inspection of the moorings of the boat, I 
entered her, feeling very sure that, if a sea set in from the west 
or south and tumbled her, the motion would quickly arouse me ; 
and getting under the roof of sail, with my legs along the bottom 
and my back against the stem, which I had bolstered with the 
slack of the canvas, I commended myself to God, folded my arms, 
and went to sleep. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


LANCELOT SAVILLE stood contemplating his latest acquisition with 
the satisfaction of a man who feels he has achieved a triumph. 
With pains and care, and many patient wanderings through obscure 
and unknown quarters of the great city, he had brought together 
his fine collection of Early English furniture. And this bureau 
of exquisite design and perfect workmanship was his very latest 
purchase. 

It was a very dainty article, richly inlaid with different-coloured 
woods. Dancing Cupids and wreaths of roses ornamented every 
drawer and tiny cupboard. A faint, far-away perfume of roses 
clung to it, as with the tenderest touch imaginable. Saville 
opened and examined each fairy receptacle, where some pretty 
woman of the last century might have kept her treasures. He 
was very proud of his room ; every article it contained belonged 
tothe same period. The draperies werecopied from old pictures of 
the time. Even the flowers with which he decorated it were such 
as his great-grandmother might have arranged on her table; and 
now his task was finished—his labour of love at an end. Can you 
blame him if he felt just the least possible sensation of regret ? 
The search for these beautiful things had afforded him an addi- 
tional interest in life for some years. And now it was at an end 
—his occupation gone. It was with the slightest possible deepen- 
ing of a respiration that he quitted his beloved apartment and went 
to prepare for dinner. 

Lancelot Saville was a society man; well born, well off, single, 
with few extravagances, comely to look upon, and still young; he 
was an object of envy to many young men in less fortunate cir- 
cumstances. Yet he, in turn, envied the veriest scribbler who had 
ever tasted the supreme ecstasy of seeing the work of his brain appear 
in print. To be a writer, to know those deep joys which only the 
fortunate possessors of the creative power understand, was the 
great ambition of his life. The hours he had spent at his desk, 
the reams of paper he had blotted, bore evidence to his patience 
and industry; very excellent qualities in themselves, but, alas! 
they are only the handmaids of genius, and where the greater gift 
is lacking the toilers toil in vain. 
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Unfortunately for his happiness, Saville possessed a certain 
amount of critical acumen. His judgment refused to be satisfied 
with his work. This uncomfortable gift kept him from rushing 
into print, and adding his yearly atoms to the dustheap of bad 
novels, and in the long run saved him from bitter mortification. 
Many of his MSS. sought the dustheap without the intervention of 
publisher or public, and Saville worked on, hoping some day to give 
the world a book it would pause to read. He went to his dinner- 
party and to a large reception after it, returning home late. If 
his room looked well in the cold light of day, it seemed ten times 
more beautiful when the Argand lamps cast a subdued lustre upon 
his treasures. Saville felt almost a childish delight in the beauty 
of it-as he stood upon the threshold and looked around. 

Exchanging his evening coat for a loose, comfortable dressing- 
gown, he flung himself into an easy chair and sat looking at his new 
purchase in unfeigned admiration. The dainty grace of the thing 
appealed to his imagination strangely. 

‘It has a history,’ he said half aloud. ‘Iam certain it has a 
history. Once upon a time it belonged to some beautiful woman 
who is now dust and ashes. She sat and wrote her letters, her 
diary—every woman kept a diary a hundred years ago—just here.’ 
He turned down the falling front of his bureau, resting his arms 
upon it as he mused. 

‘She must have been rich; this thing cost money. And she 
was young—once, at any rate. The pity of it is they don’t always 
keep young. I'll say she was young when she sat and wrote here, 
in this very spot, where I sit now. Perhaps she wrote her love- 
letters with hands that shook and aheart beating at high pressure. 
Well, well, I for one shall never know her history; whether she 
were of the wise or the foolish ones; if she were saint or sinner ; 
a demure maiden living on intoa quiet faded age of single blessed- 
ness, a happy wife and mother, seeing her children’s children 
growing up around her before she died, or a broken-hearted widow 
whose sorrows found vent upon paper—just here.’ 

He leaned back in his chair for a moment or two. 

‘She was fond of attar of roses,’ he muttered. ‘How those 
drawers smell of it! Queer that it should suddenly grow so strong ;’ 
for a waft of perfume filled the room, and swept over him, asif some 
one carrying a bouquet of old-fashioned odorous roses had passed 
by and shook out the scent. At this same moment a cold shiver, 
like an arrow of ice, darted through Saville’s frame. He sprang 
to his feet, and looked hastily around. Of course the room was 
empty ; the fire had gone down, and the lamps burned low. 

‘Bah!’ he said, ‘I am hipped to-night; the wind has gone to the 
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east, and the fire gone to the dogs. I’m as nervous as any fine 
lady who doses herself with chloral and then wonders why she 
feels shaky. I'll stop dreaming over my dear bureau and go to 
bed like a sensible man.’ 

He did so, but it was strange that as he closed the desk the 
same cold shiver passed over him and the curious sense of an un- 
seen presence came upon him with a sweep of rose perfume, which 
again filled the room. 

He caught up a candle and examined every nook in his sitting- 
room, the dining-room, and even the luxurious bedroom, which 
formed the- whole of his residence. 

‘It is a curious thing,’ he said, as he prepared for rest. ‘I 
never remember feeling anything like it before. It seemed exactly 
as if some one were standing behind me, some one who wanted 
to see me, speak to me. Bah! I’m tired, had something at 
Firth’s which has disagreed with me, and the wind is in the east : 
I'll think no more about it.’ 


CuHaPTer II. 


SAVILLE always had a story on hand, which invariably cost 
him a world of pains and care, but which as invariably never grew 
beyond that uphill pull which thrusts itself into most amateur 
literary work—the sticking place, where the children of the ima- 
gination become impracticable and disobedient, refusing to adapt 
themselves to circumstances. 

When this came to pass, as it generally did about the hundredth 
sheet of his MS., he would either toss the whole thing into the 
fire, or re-write it, with so many alterations that the original 
plot was lost utterly, or altered beyond all chance of recognition ; 
in either case, the writer felt a bitter disgust at his own inca- 
pacity, which was anything but agreeable. 

He arranged the MS. of his very latest tale in one of the 
drawers of his new acquisition, and set to work upon it with 
renewed energy. 

But as he wrote the thoughts which had haunted him on the 
previous night returned with tenfold vigour. It actually seemed 
as if a voice were whispering in his ears: ‘ Yes, it belonged to a 
woman, to a beautiful woman, a woman with a history—it may 
have been a tragic one—if the thing could speak—if it could dis- 
close the tale hidden in the past. The story I must never know. 
What would I not give to know it—ah, yes, what? But I shall 
never know, never!’ 
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It was strange, but these thoughts filled his brain and refused 
to be banished. 

Once again the faint scent of roses was wafted by him, and at 
the same moment he was aware of a sound at his right hand. It 
was no louder than the ticking a tiny insect might make in the 
old wood; but the sound was not like the noise of a worm. It 
seemed much more the light tapping of a dainty finger on the 
desk beside him, as if to attract his attention. Slight as it was, 
it disturbed his nerves to such an extent that he flung down his 
pen. 

It was growing late in the afternoon. The roll of carriages in 
the adjacent streets sounded in his ears like the coming in of the 
tide on a shingly beach. It was as yet early spring, but the town 
was full, and with a craving upon him for the sight of familiar 
faces, the company of living men and women, he went out 
into the clear cold sunshine of the spring evening ; and the com- 
panionship of the crowd, the clear air, the vivid sunlight, the 
sound of voices, and of passing feet, the interchange of friendly 
commonplaces as he went along encountering acquaintances at 
almost every turn, restored him to his habitual frame of mind. 
He laughed at the nervous folly of which he felt he had been 
guilty. It seemed utterly out of place in this gay careless world. 
By the next morning he had forgotten it all. He went to his 
work with the ardour of a man who loves his self-imposed task, 
and, for once in his life, he felt he was doing good work. His 
thoughts flowed freely. No sticking places blocked the rapid 
sweep of his pen; he wrote with an ease which absolutely sur- 
prised him, and he was happy. 

He went for a long walk in the sweet spring air, returning at 
night to his labour of love. 

The soft light from his old lamps, toned down by century-old 
globes of diamond-cut glass, filled his room Jike an autumnal after- 
glow, his fire flung dancing shadows on the walls. There was an 
indescribable look of home about the place. Saville sat down 
and began to write ; but the facility of the morning was gone. He 
wrote sentence after sentence of no meaning. His thoughts 
seemed to glide from his control. Vague and shadowy ideas came 
to him which absolutely refused to shape themselves into words. 
Faces half forgotten of friends unseen for years came uncalled 
before his mental vision ; his story slipped from his grasp; yet he 
wrote on with dogged perseverance. It was only an uphill pull 
—he knew such phases of the mind of old. It would pass off if 
he fought hard against it; but he was tired ; just a little. When 
he overcame this strange drowsiness creeping upon him, all would 
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come back, come back with the odour of roses, and that soft 
touch on the desk at his right hand. 

He sprang to his feet, his heart plunging violently ; a moment 
before he had been half dreaming, but he was broad awake now. 

Heaven and earth! what did it mean? A hand, white as foam 
flakes—shaped like the hand of Aphrodite—was hovering over 
the desk and pointing at the page upon which he had been writing ; 
just a hand and wrist Phidias might have modelled, nothing more ; 
above the wrist a cloud of draperies floated—soft, impalpable as a 
summer mist, and through the mist gleamed jewels, rubies red as 
fire. The finger pointed to one particular spot, but as he leaped 
up the wonderful thing dissolved into the vaporous cloud around 
it and floated away. At the same moment the room seemed 
full of the odour of roses, but there was a chill breath mingling 
with the perfume which turned the man cold and faint as it swept 
over him and died away. 

Saville stood almost spell-bound for a moment, the sound 
of his rushing blood and plunging heart well-nigh deafening him. 
He passed his hands across his throbbing temples. He was fully 
awake now, whatever he might have been before. What had oc- 
curred ? Surely he had been dreaming. It was not possible it had 
been real. No, he was overstrained, overwrought, and his brain 
had only avenged itself; or possibly this strange vision was a 
symptom of approaching illness ; in the morning he would under- 
stand. 


CHAPTER III. 


But when the morning came, the impressions left upon his 
mind by the unaccountable occurrences of the previous night did 
not pass away. 

Although fancifuland imaginative, Saville was not superstitious. 
He possessed too much practical good sense to permit of his being 
a believer in the so-called occult sciences, in which many of his 
friends took a strange delight. Psychical research was a thing to 
him unknown. Hitherto he had shrugged his shoulders at such 
matters, but now this strange experience fairly took him aback. 
Could it be possible the spirit world was nearer to him than he 
dreamed? That some unknown force was compelling him to 
a belief in the supernatural against his will? With an effort he 
shook off the unwonted sensation hanging over him, and went to his 
task again. He laughed at the curious shrinking with which he 
approached the old bureau when the sun was high in the heavens 
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and all the world astir. It was too ridiculous, and yet, as he 
opened the desk, turned down the falling leaf and bent over his 
MS., the overpowering scent of dead roses, and the cold chill 
underlying it, came upon him with a rush, almost sickening him 
as he stood. At the same moment the haunting sense of a 
presence at his side made him turn sharply—but the room was of 
course empty, and the odour died away. 

He recovered himself quickly, and began to work on the 
blurred blotted sheets his hand had traced on the previous night. 
Gradually the impression that he had been made the object of a 
supernatural visitation passed off. After a while he indulged in 
a quiet laugh at his own expense. Why, of course, he had been 
dreaming. That vision of the hand and pointing fingers was only a 
vivid production of a brain tired out by an unusual amount of 
work, What an ass he had been to give it a moment’s thought! 
He tore up the blotted sheets and began to work with ‘right good 
will’ upon a fresh quire of paper. He was so far satisfied with 
his tale—his hero was neither a god nor a demon; his heroine a 
very womanly woman. ‘I'll make good work of this,’ he thought, 
with a glow of satisfaction at his heart. 

Soft, soft and low, no louder than the throbbing of his pulses, 
came that faint touch on the desk at his right hand. It was so 
low, so faint and far away, that it resembled rather the echo of a 
sound than the sound itself. At the same time the chill scent of 
dead roses filled the air. Saville started back. There could be 
no room for doubt now; for there before him, gleaming lustrous- 
white in the daylight, as if illumined by some mystic glow, close 
to him—so close that he could have grasped it had he dared— 
floated that phantom hand. It was extended farther now, and 
Saville saw that a heavy bracelet of antique workmanship—a 
blaze of fiery rubies—encircled the perfect wrist. He leaped to 
his feet and faced round. There was nothing visible—only the 
cold sense of a dread presence in the room, unseen but awfully 
real, made the clammy dews start on his forehead, and his knees 
almost gave way under him. Again the sound, a degree louder 
now, and the ghostly vision seemed to touch one particular spot 
where the rose-garlands met and intertwined. At the same moment 
a sigh, faint but distinct, floated through the room. Saville’s 
brain reeled, he leaned heavily on the desk before him for support. 
Stupefied, dazed, as he was, he yet felt as if something yielded 
under his hand. The vision dissolved into mist and floated away 
as it had done on the previous night, and a sense of infinite relief 
thrilled through the man’s veins. It was some moments before 
he regained his self-possession, but when he mastered the awe 
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which had oppressed him, and looked again at the bureau, he saw 
that the inlaid front had parted in the centre, at the touch of a 
hidden spring. To slip his fingers into the narrow slit and raise 
the panels at either side was the work of a moment. Looking up 
in his face from the secret repository thus disclosed was an oval 
half-length miniature of a lovely woman, rather draped than clad 
in cloudy, vaporous folds of azure, with a wreath of roses lying 
lightly on the rich brown hair. One exquisite hand held the 
flowing draperies across the perfect bosom. The wrist was 
clasped by a blazing circlet of rubies. The picture was the work 
of a supreme artist ; and it told its tale. 

The drawer was filled with manuscripts and packages of 
letters, tied with scraps of frayed ribbon, the ink faded to a 
poor stain. They were each labelled in delicate feminine 
writing—‘ His letters’; ‘Mine’; ‘My diaries. And on one 
package was written, ‘ Let whosoever finds these clear the stain 
from off a name unblemished till it came to her—Rosamond 
Bolton, born St. Angelo.’ 

Below this packet lay a leather case. As Saville drew it from 
its hiding-place it opened in his hand. An antique ruby bracelet 
fell from it. Saville recognised it at a glance as the ornament 
which glittered on the wrist of the picture lying before him, and 


the rubies burned with the same red fire which had flashed through 
the floating mist around his strange vision. The shock of the fall 
must have touched some hidden spring, for the largest cluster of 
stones moved aside, revealing the portrait of a handsome, reckless- 
looking young man, in a naval uniform of the last century. 


CHAPTER IV. 


To read and arrange the heap of manuscripts thus strangely 
given into his possession was a labour of love which occupied 
Saville many days. 

He found in them the story of a woman who had loved, sinned, 
and suffered out her life before the first flush of youth had passed 
over her fairhead. The diaries began when the writer was sixteen, 
only child of an aged, infirm man—the Earl of St. Angelo. There 
was no mention of any other woman of rank in the household at 
‘Langdale Park.’ The housekeeper, Mrs. Careless, and a certain 
‘Cousin Amelia,’ of whom the young writer was not fond, were the 
persons chiefly mentioned ; and there was another, a certain George 
d’Arcy, whose name occurred often. Under the date August 20, 
1793, she wrote ; ‘George has gone. , . , We took farewell in the 
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hazel copse. Good-bye, George. My good days are all gone. 
Good-bye.’ 

Hot tears had fallen on the faded page and stained it, blotting 
the last words. 

After that entry there was a break until late in the autumn of 
the same year, when the advent of a stranger, who came from 
London ‘on business to my lord,’ broke the monotony of the girl’s 
life. Of this visitor she wrote :— 

‘ October 20.—Mr. Stephen Bolton is of good appearance and 
exceedingly genteel manners. A very personable man of over 
forty years. He spoke much of London and the pleasure of 
living in the midst of all that is going on there. Mrs. Careless 
tells me he is rich beyond all imagining. He was pleased to 
admire my playing on the harpsichord, and to make me a pretty 
compliment thereon. Mem.—to practise more, and carefuller, 
than I have done.’ 

The next entry was a sorrowful one. 

‘ November 12, 1793.—My father died.’ 

‘ January, 1794.—I am to reside with my Cousin Amelia at 
Court Carew. My father died poor, and I am quite unprovided for. 
Until some fixed arrangement can be come at, I go to Sir Adolphus 
Carew’s. He sends his trusted man to fetch me to-morrow.’ 

‘ February, 1794.—I find this house intolerable. Cousin 
Amelia loves me not, and Sir Adolphus dares not show me favour. 
The children weary me with their noisy play, and I can scarce 
refrain from weeping when my Lady Carew speaks sharply to me. 
I know not where to turn.’ 

A letter written in bold, strong masculine characters was 
attached to this page, endorsed 


‘ From Mr. Stephen Bolton, received March 21, 1794. 


‘Madam’ (it ran),—* My knowledge of your late father—the 
Earl of St. Angelo’s—circumstances, emboldens me to make you an 
offer of my hand and fortune, which otherwise I should not have 
had the confidence to do. I now venture upon it, having the 
sanction of your present guardians. I am but a plain man, 
unable to press my suit in fashionable terms. I can only assure 
your ladyship of my sincere devotion to your best interests, and 
rely upon your judgment for a favourable reply.—I am, madam, 
always your ladyship’s humble servant, 

‘STEPHEN BoLrTown.’ 


‘ March 23.—My Lady very hot upon Mr. Bolton’s offer ; telling 
me plainly that with their growing family, Sir Adolphus and she 
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cannot afford an additional cause of expense. Mr. Bolton has 
offered to purchase Langdale Park and settle it upon me, with 
3,000/. a year of jointure, and 900/. for pin money whilst he lives. 
I am in sore perplexity.’ 

But her perplexity soon came to an end. 

‘ March 30.—Mr. Bolton has brought me a ring of diamonds, 
which Mrs. Careless says is worth 200/., also a suit of lace, very 
handsome, for my wedding gown.’ 

‘ Mem.—This day I buried all G.d’A.’s letters and presents in the 
bed of lilies by the west door of the chase. Lalso wrote informing 
him of my approaching marriage. Good-bye, good-bye, George, 
good-bye.’ 

‘ May 1.—I was married to-day.—RoOsAMOND BOLron.’ 

After that date the diary became a mere record of the elderly 
husband’s devotion to his young wife. He seemed to have denied 
her nothing, to have gratified every whim, lavished money upon 
her, and treated her with the greatest indulgence ; and she wrote of 
his goodness in a careless, easy style, which read as if she accepted 
it all as only her due. 

Somewhat more than a year after her marriage she wrote :— 

‘ July 16.—My little baby died ; he only lived a week. I have 
been nigh to death.’ 

There was no other entry until the Christmas following, when 
she wrote :— 

‘The doctors order me to Bath, saying the waters will strengthen 
me. Mr. Bolton is much distressed at my condition which 
threatens a consumption. He has gone to procure a house for 
my use. Indeed, he spares nothing which he thinks will make 
me happy. Lady Peg Lightfoot, whose husband is abroad, will 
bear me company at Bath.’ The diary ran on, proving how Lady 
Rosamond’s health and spirits revived in the gay city, and how she 
gradually was drawn into the brilliant society which then filled 
the place. Beautiful, highly born, and rich, Saville could easily 
see she created much heart-burning in the bosoms of less 
fortunate women. 

‘ May 2.—Had high words with my Lady Peg on a question of 
precedence, she being very loud about it; having the audacity to 
say I was but the wife of a tradesman’s son, whilst she had 
married into a county family. I have desired my servants to 
deny me when she calls. Mem.—The Duke was pleased to say 
I was the best-dressed woman in the rooms to-night. I wore my 
rose brocade, with Flanders lace and diamonds. It was in the 
tea room that Lady Peg Lightfoot insulted me.’ 

‘ May 9.— Met George D’Arcy on the parade,’ 
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Step by step, page by page, there “was little difficulty in 
tracing the girl’s career after that meeting. The bitter words 
spoken by an angry, jealous woman rankled in the young wife's 
heart. Nor did she rest until she found they were true. 

‘Mr. Bolton does not deny his lowly:birth,’ she wrote. ‘ How 
have I been deceived !’ 

She had returned to London, and was evidently entering more 
into society than she’,had done before. There were letters, too, 
which proved beyond doubt the dangerous terms of intimacy to 
which she had admitted her former lover. His letters were 
sparkling with reckless gaiety and a brilliant wit which spared no 
one. And although hers were ‘worded with more reserve, it was 
not hard to read between the lines. A bitter contempt for her 
low-born husband struck the key-note of them all. 

There was mention in them of a probable parting, and of a 
portrait which a celebrated French artist was painting for the 
lover, without the husband’s knowledge. Also of a ruby bracelet 
containing D’Arcy’s portrait which Lady Rosamond promised should 
never leave her arm. 

The letters grew more and more ardent on the man’s part, as 
the time for parting drew near, and the woman showed less reserve. 
There was an allusion to meetings in the studio where the 


miniature was being painted. Words of fiery, passionate entreaty 
on the man’s side ; of denial, growing less and less decided, on the 
woman’s. At last one brief note, written in a hasty, tremulous 
hand, consented to their flight, and named the place of meeting 
and the time. 


CHAPTER V. 
LADY ROSAMOND TELLS HER TALE. 


‘Ir is a year ago, and I may use my pen once more. Oh, my 
husband, my injured husband, am I never again to hear your voice 
until the day I die? Do you not see this silence preserved for 
a whole year is breaking my heart —killing me by slow torture 
day by day? ‘There was a play wrote once which I remember 
reading in the old days when I was a gay, careless girl. It was 
called “ A Woman killed by Kindness,” and by your kindness you 
are killing me. I am here, at Langdale Park, surrounded by 
every luxury boundless wealth can command, honoured, obeyed, 
courted ; my guilty secret hidden safe, as he said it should be ; 
but it is death-in-life. He is as much dead to me as that other, 
and I would God I were dead too. 
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‘I made no confidant all my life long, and I will make none 
now. Only write out the memorial of that day, and what followed, 
that when I am dead—oh, may it be soon!—he will read and 
understand, perhaps forgive, when he sees my punishment was 
greater than I could bear; and I was so young, so young, and my 
eyes were blinded. 

‘I loved George D’Arcy when I was an innocent young girl. 
Of that affection I have no need to be ashamed. We parted, and 
I married, I being but a child in many respects. I resolved to be 
a true wife, and, had my little baby lived, all might have gone well. 
But it was not so. The cruel words of an angry, jealous woman 
aroused all the wicked pride in my foolish heart. When I met 
George D’Arcy at Bath, I had learned to doubt and despise my 
husband. Had it not been so, had I not thought he deceived me 
deliberately in regard of his parentage, forgetting the question 
was never raised at the time of our marriage, I would have gone 
to him and told him of my temptation; but my heart was hot 
against him, my eyes were blinded, and the old love was stronger 
than I dreamed. Most miserable me! At last I could bear my 
fate no longer. We agreed to fly. We were at Langdale for the 
hunting, George being at his uncle’s house near by. It was the 
day before the fatal night which would join our fates for ever. I 
wrote a line to bid him meet me at nightfall in the hazel copse 
where we had parted years before, both young and innocent. We 
were to fly to France, where, as he told me, love was free. 

‘It was in this room where I am writing now, I was standing by 
this old rose bureau, which had been made for my mother the 
year [ was born. No one but I knew the trick of the spring 
which secures the secret drawer, wherein lay sundry private letters 
and papers. A child may close it, but to openit is not easy. I 
was occupying myself with this, when of a sudden my husband stood 
confronting me, holding a package in his hand. 

‘His eyes were dreadful to see, his face white as death. 

‘Ona settee by me lay my travelling hood, muffler, and fur- 
lined pelisse. He pointed to the garments 

‘You will not need them,” he said slowly. ‘ Captain d’Arcy 
has been called to another rendezvous, my Lady Rosamond.” 

‘I was speechless: the first thought which rushed into my be- 
wildered brain was that the messenger to whom I had entrusted 
that fatal note had betrayed me. Mr. Bolton went on speaking 
with awful calmness. 

‘“ May I ask if you recognise these and this?” 

‘ My eyes were swimming, but I saw the portrait painted by 
de Lange so short a time ago, and a package of letters in my own 
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handwriting, laid deliberately on the desk before me. And the 
horrid thought that it was not the foolish errand-boy, but George, 
who had played me false, took possession of my bursting heart, yet 
could I not utter one word. 

* My husband’s voice went on. 

** Your lover has met with a fate worthy of a better man. 
Riding his uncle’s roan, the horse threw him at the fence by the 
hazel copse—where I found him with his hand pressed on his 
heart, dying, madam.” 

‘I did not cry out or faint or fall—I caught at this bureau and 
stood facing him, hearing his words as one hears ina dream. 

‘ « He was speechless,” Mr. Bolton said, “ but he still preserved 
his senses—and from the look in his face and the gesture he used, 
I thought he wished me to take in charge something which lay 
under his hand—some precious token to one who loved him. I 
lifted him with all care, for I knew, madam, that he had been 
your friend, and, trusting you wholly, how could I dream of ill; 
but when I asked him if I could help him in the distress which 
seemed to oppress him, he but clutched the hand upon his heart 
the more tightly, and strove to speak. With that effort his spirit 
passed away. I, thinking it was a trust he would confide to me, 
put my hand to the place, and found this: the picture of the 
woman whom I honoured and trusted above all the world, done in 
the loose garb of a French wanton, and a note, whereof the ink 
was scarce dry, appointing this very night for her flight with the 
man lying dead at my feet. Then I sought further—those are 
your letters, madam. Do not fear, I have not read them. They 
were never meant for my eyes—nor did any other man see what I 
had found—your guilty secret is safe with me. When the rest of 
the hunt came up, the damning proofs of your shame were in your 
husband’s keeping. Now I give them back to you.” 

‘How could I listen, how could I bear it! I know not till this 
hour, my very life seemed froze in me—yet I heard every word. 

‘Mr. Bolton went on. 

‘« They are bearing the body to my house, my Lady. I have 
ridden on to break the news to you, the man having been your 
friend in youth. There must be no scene, madam—no faintings, 
as there will be no scandal—none. I will guard your good name 
better than you have done yourself. Mrs. Careless will come to you, 
and to-morrow we go to your house in Bath, as this shock has 
brought on a return of your nervous disorder. In a few days I 
will communicate with you. Fare you well.” 

‘He stood in the door regarding me fixedly, with such an awful 
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look in his eyes that I flung up my hands, and crying aloud sank 
upon the floor. 

‘When I recovered myself Mrs. Careless was with me. The 
letters and portrait were no longer to be seen, neither was the 
bracelet which held George’s portrait. My gown was torn open for 
air, and I was scarce able to move; he had cared for my good 
name even as he said he would, for the letters and my picture 
were thrust out of sight; he had swept them into the secret 
drawer, where I now leave them, hoping he may find them when 
Iam gone. Since that dreadful day, except in the presence of a 
third person, I have never heard my husband’s voice. He lavishes 
all kindness upon me; but the silence of death is between us, 
and I cannot clear myself. For I am not so guilty as he believes 
metobe. I broke my marriage vow in the spirit, ’tis true—oh, so 
terribly true! but I kept the letter thereof. As a dying woman— 
I know I soon shall die, even though I be so young—I swear Iam 
not the thing he thinks Iam. I write this, trusting that when I 
am cold in clay he will find the whole history of my life, and have 
mercy upon my memory. For I know my troubled spirit will not 
rest until the truth is known.’ 


The record of a tragedy, played out so long ago, closed abruptly. 
Saville wondered why he had been chosen as the recipient of the 
dead woman’s confidence. None of the names mentioned in the 
sad recital conveyed any meaning to him; and surely so old a 
story must have been buried in oblivion long since. 

‘ Hallo, Saville! working away as usual?’ a cheery voice broke 
upon the hush of his room. A kindly face smiled at him from 
the doorway, as an old college friend, not seen for many months, 
crossed the threshold. ‘ Here you are, you enviable man, the very 
picture of happiness, seated in the midst of your household gods. 
You have been adding a few more gems to your collection, eh ?’ 

Saville said he had. 

‘What a glorious old bureau! By Jove, Lancelot, you have a 
perfect genius for ferreting out prizes. It isa beauty: where did 
you pick it up? here in London?’ 

And John Gerard examined the sheraton with the keen eyes 
of a connoisseur ; but after a close inspection of the bureau he 
turned a grave face upon his friend. ‘ Did you make any inquiries 
about this when you bought it? Do you know its history?’ he 
asked. 

‘1? No. I saw at once that it was genuine, and I gave the 
dealer a fair price for it. As to its history, I never gave it a 
thought,’ Saville replied. 
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‘May I open it—I rather think I have seen it before?’ Gerard 
said. 

Saville opened the desk and let his friend inspect the fine old 
article as carefully as he wished. 

‘Do you recognise it?’ he asked, when Gerard had spent some 
time in examining its peculiar design on the falling front. 

‘Ido. You have got possession of my grandmother’s bureau. 
How my cousin Harry has been induced to part with it I cannot 
tell. He may not know its story. My grandmother said that it 
had a secret drawer, which could not be got at without breaking 
up the whole thing, and that in the drawer were papers con- 
taining a family secret. Moreover, they used to say it was 
haunted.’ 

‘Don’t laugh at me, Gerard, but I believe I have laid the 
ghost.’ And Saville told his tale. Gerard listened attentively. 

‘ Well,’ he said, ‘it’s certainly about the queerest thing I have 
heard for some time. My dear fellow, you have discovered a bit 
of our family history. My grandmother, dear old soul, was 
Stephen Bolton’s daughter by a second marriage. He was sixty, 
if not over it, when she was born ; she was his only child. It’s his 
money we have got, you know, all that’s left of it, at any rate, 
and this old bureau was a bequest to my Grannie from her father. 
He told her it contained papers relating to his first marriage 
hidden in the secret drawer. He bid her let them lie, as there was 
no use disturbing the secrets of the dead. But he never let the 
thing out of his sight during his last illness. He was ninety when 
he died; and Grannie always said she was sure that, although 
he was wonderfully good to her mother, he loved his first wife 
best.’ 

Were the two men dreaming, or did a faint odour of rosés sweep 
past them through the room and a soft sigh echo close to them ? 
They looked at each other for a moment in silence, then Gerard 
spoke. 

‘She was so beautiful, so young, so loving, I for one, as the 
descendant of the man who loved her, who always loved her, even 
when he seemed hardest to her; I with all my heart believe her 
story, believe she was not guilty, and that had she lived longer 
she would. have regained her husband’s confidence, for I am 
persuaded, from what his daughter told me, she never lost his 
love.’ 

Sweet and faint dying upon the warm atmosphere of the room, 
the scent of the roses wafted over them, as if some one glided by 
whose garments exhaled the delicate odour. 

Gerard bent his head. 
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‘ She suffered much,’ he said. ‘Let noman cast a stone upon 
her grave.’ 

He was silent for some time. 

‘Lancelot,’ he said in a subdued voice, ‘if you ever want 
to part with that bureau, I'll gladly take it from you, ghosts 
and all.’ 


FLORENCE C. ARMSTRONG. 








Padp Partivelf’s Jade Ornament. 


So many absurd stories have got about concerning Lady Hartwell’s 
jade ornament that it seems advisable the real facts should be 
now laid before the public. It is not the case, as has been asserted, 
that the jewel came into her husband’s possession after a desperate 
fight with a body of Nihilists, nor that it was heavily encrusted 
with precious stones and of a very considerable value ; and though 
on one occasion a royal prince certainly did comment in favourable 
terms on the peculiar beauty of the setting, there is no ground 
whatever for the statement that any foreign power ever entered 
into treaty for the purchase of the pendant. 

It is necessary, to the clear understanding of the whole case, to 
go back a good many years; and the first point to enter upon is 
to explain how the stone first came into the Hartwell family. 
Some thirty years ago, Julian Hartwell, having passed all his 
medical examinations, had secured a minor post in one of the 
great hospitals, and was looking about him with a view to either 
settling in London or purchasing a practice in the country. Asa 
rule his evenings were at his complete disposal, and it was his occa- 
sional wont to drop in at Evans’s, where one could hear very good 
singing, and where, it must be added in justice to Evans’s, every- 
thing was propriety itself, the gentler sex, we may suppose with the 
view to propitiating the most misogynist of bachelors, not being 
admitted into the body of the hall. On one occasion young Hartwell, 
who was alone, found himself sitting next to the table occupied 
by a couple of Germans, whose imperfect English the waiter could 
not understand, and coming to the assistance of the foreigners, 
whose language he knew, he was enabled to be of some small 
service, which was very gratefully recognised. Had the two in 
question been his own countrymen, in all probability after the 
acknowledgment of the obligation the usual insular reserve would 
have set in, and the several parties might have again drifted 
asunder; but in this instance there was a different result, and 
Hartwell, with an active mind and interested in anything in the 
shape of an incident, fell presently into a sort of casual conversation 
with his newly found friends, who informed him they had only 
recently arrived in London. It never occurred to the young doctor 
he would meet the men again, but a few nights subsequently he 
once more encountered them at Evans’s, and they then told him 
that they found it such a pleasant place they made a regular habit 
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of attending. They were now accompanied by a third person, an 
Englishman, who met the doctor with as much bonhomie as had 
the twoGermans. There was no striving for intimacy, and, though 
Hartwell now frequently saw the two Germans alone or in company 
with their English friend, they were, so far as he was aware, as 
ignorant of his name and profession as he was of theirs. 

One evening, however, on his taking his seat at his usual table, 
he found the three alluded to in deep discussion of some subject, 
and it was a minute or two after he had entered before he was 
recognised. The usual good spirits of the three appeared to have 
deserted them, and in the course of conversation they confided to 
Hartwell that there was a matter on which, being almost strangers 
in London, they would be very thankful for his advice. The 
Englishman was the spokesman, and he explained that one of his 
German friends had had a brother staying with him, and he being 
of a quarrelsome nature had been very roughly handled in a street 
row, and they were most anxious to have him examined by a com- 
petent medical man. Of course, as they allowed, doctors were in 
scores all round, but there were peculiar circumstances in this 
case which they were not just yet at liberty to mention, and they 
were averse to calling in any haphazard surgeon, and would be 
extremely indebted for any suggestions that Hartwell could offer. 
Perhaps, added the speaker, he could give them the name of a 
thoroughly experienced doctor. 

Hartwell saw no reason why he should not himself render any 
service that lay in his power. The men were not perhaps in the 
strict sense of the word gentlemen, but they were quiet and well- 
behaved, and it seemed to him, on the spur of the moment, he 
might very well offer to see the sufferer. 

‘I am myself a doctor, gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ attached to Guy’s, 
and if I can be of use, command me; but if you would prefer it, 
I can give you the names of two or three men who would, I am 
sure, gladly lend their medical skill.’ 

‘Indeed !’ replied the English stranger, visibly brightening. 
‘You would in truth be doing us a very especial service if you 
would see our friend. But, as I said, there are circumstances in 
this case that may cause you to hesitate.’ 

‘May I inquire ’ began Hartwell. 

‘If you seek to know who are they who are speaking to you, 
I regret to say for the present we cannot oblige you, nor can we 
tell you where we reside. All this, I fear, sounds rather too 
mysterious for you ?’ 

‘Not a bit of it. I do not want to know more than you care 
to tell me.’ 
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‘The fact is we are not free agents, and we have other people’s 
confidences to guard. The folly of our friend may get us into 
serious trouble, and we cannot tell you all we ate quite sure you 
might safely know.’ 

‘ But,’ laughed Hartwell, ‘ if you do not tell me where the man 
is who is laid up, how on earth am I to aid him?’ 

‘Oh, you shall see him, but as a mere matter of form we 
would ask you to allow your eyes to be blindfolded till you arrive 
at the house.’ 

‘I think under the circumstances, considering too, gentlemen, 
that I have not the least idea who you are, I can hardly consent 
to any such arrangement as this.’ 

‘So be it, sir,’ sorrowfully replied the other. ‘ Unless you are 
quite willing to come we would not ask you to accompany us. 
The fee, though that of course is nothing to you, is twenty-five 
guineas. And as for the blindfolding, all we would do is to put 
you on your honour. We cannot let even you see where we are 
going—remember it is not our secret. If you think you can keep 
your eyes shut from the time we enter the cab until we give you 
the word, we will implicitly trust you.’ 

‘IT am not to be bound in any way ?’ 

‘Most certainly not. If you will yourself tie a handkerchief 
round your eyes when we enter the cab, we ask for nothing 
further, except that you will not remove it till you have entered 
the house to which we are going. The fee I have here in my 
pocket.’ 

‘I was not thinking about that,’ said Hartwell, ‘though of 
course to a poor man money is money. I am thoroughly to 
understand I shall be free to look about me when I arrive at 
my destination ?’ 

‘Fully and absolutely. You will, when leaving the house, be 
again taken to a certain point, and there we shall part. The 
money, which is in this envelope,’ here he showed the amount in 
notes, ‘ we will make over to any one you like, and you can tell this 
person you are going with us.’ 

‘I think,’ said Hartwell, musing, ‘I can trust the waiter here. 
At any rate he looks an honest fellow.’ 

Acting on this the envelope was closed, and the waiter 
received it, and, being told the four were going out together, 


accepted charge of the envelope, which was to be called for 


on the ensuing day. 

Of course, in such a matter as this, the bravest man will 
hesitate in setting forth on an expedition with almost perfect 
strangers, under conditions, too, which place him absolutely at 
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their advantage. But Hartwell had foolishly or not agreed to their 
terms, and there could be no drawing back now. The three 
strangers heartily acknowledged their great sense of the trust he 
had placed in them, and so passing out of Evans’s they entered 
a cab, and, while directions in a low tone were given to the driver, 
Hartwell tied his handkerchief over his eyes, and faithfully kept 
himself from endeavouring in the least to see in which direction 
they were going. Nor did his companions in any way attempt to 
ascertain for themselves whether he was able to see, or by their 
conversation try to drown the outside noises of the town that even 
at that late hour were still in full force. Thus the doctor gathered 
they had crossed the river by, as he supposed, London Bridge, the 
cab then turning off into a network of streets of which he knew 
nothing. The drive was by no means a short one, and the driver 
had more than once to be directed as to his course, but at last he 
drew up, and with an expression of relief the three got out of the 
cab, one of them assisting Hartwell to alight from the vehicle. 
Feeling on the seat, in the aimless way one does when the eyes 
are blindfolded, the doctor’s hand struck against what he fancied 
must be a large button, and without thinking of what he was 
doing he lifted this up, and then giving his other hand to one of 
the strangers he was ushered into the house, and, placing the 
button in his pocket, was at once courteously requested to remove 
the bandage from his eyes. The house he was in was evidently a 
large and roomy one, but showed signs, even in the hasty inspec- 
tion that could be given as the party proceeded upstairs, that its 
days of greatness had long since passed away. The deep wains- 
coting was worm-eaten, and the balustrades to the fine broad 
staircase were a good deal damaged by wear and tear, and were in 
several instances wanting altogether. One of the Germans con- 
ducted the doctor to a room on the first floor, where a fire was 
burning, and, lighting a solitary candle which had already burnt 
low down in the socket, he promised to return very shortly and 
conduct his guest to the patient’s bedside. 

It rather struck Hartwell that after the precautions taken to 
bring him to the house it was somewhat peculiar he should be 
thus left alone all by himself in a room the window of which was 
not even provided with shutters. And standing musing by the 
fire—he had thrown his greatcoat over a chair—the thought oc- 
curred to him he had not acted very wisely in venturing on this 
expedition ; but discussion on that point was useless, and so now 
the only thing was to make the best of the situation. He was 
not worth murdering, and what object could they have in doing 
him any harm? Going towards the window, and finding it shutter- 
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less, the horrid idea crossed his mind—was it because these 
unknown men were perfectly certain he could not escape that they 
were quite indifferent to his now seeing his surroundings? And 
these were dismal enough, for the window looked over a courtyard 
closed in all round by a high wall. Beyond by the dull light of 
a gas lamp, in so far as he could make out, he fancied he saw the 
gleam of water and masts of vessels, but it was all too vague for 
him to come toany distinct conclusion. Turning again impatiently 
to the fireplace, the candle flickered for a second and then went 
out, and at the same moment his fingers touched the button he 
had picked up in the cab. He held this before him, and in the 
dim light of the waning fire it seemed but a tawdry piece of 
woman’s finery, and he let it fall again into his pocket, absently 
wondering how long this delay was to continue. 

All this time the most absolute silence had reigned throughout 
the house, but now he caught two sentences. ‘He pays for his 
own folly,’ was said in German by a voice he did not recognise, the 
instant rejoinder in English in a female voice being, ‘ You shall 
not. I will never agree.’ Then again there was silence. Con- 
siderably disturbed in his mind, Hartwell went to the door, but 
to his dismay he found this had been noiselessly locked from the 
outside! He stood for a second reflecting, and now it dawned 
upon him that he had been trapped. But what was he to do? 

There was the window, it is true, but that seemed a very 
desperate resource, for it was at least twenty feet above the ground, 
and if he escaped into the yard he would be no better off than in 
the house. Then his eye caught a faint line of light running 
under a double door he had before barely noticed. This he cau- 
tiously approached, the apartment he was in evidently being in 
connection with the one from which the light proceeded, and stood 
listening intently. No sound of any kind met his ear, and he 
noiselessly turned the handle and slowly pushed the door open. 
The room was dully lit by a single candle, and appeared to be 
perfectly tenantless. But throwing the door fully open and enter- 
ing, he hesitated in some dismay, for on a rough table at the 
farther end lay afigure! Having gone so far, the only thing was 
to see the adventure out, and Hartwell advanced farther into the 
room, but to start back in horror and amazement! 

Some dreadful tragedy had only recently taken place. The 
man on the table was apparently dead, a great pool of blood 
deluging the floor. His right arm lay across his breast, and, with 
all his professional instincts roused, Hartwell at once endeavoured 
to ascertain if life was extinct. Raising the arm, he perceived 
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the haft of a dagger protruding from the left breast, a paper 
bearing the words ‘ Death to the traitor!’ being attached. 

At a glance the doctor perceived the unfortunate victim was 
past all hope, and aghast and shocked at the terrible sight, and 
wondering how he was possibly to escape from this den of infamy, 
he rapidly retreated. 

It was clear the window was his only chance. He had, at any 
rate, a minute or two to himself, for no steps were heard any- 
where. He gently opened the sash and peered out into the night, 
the cold air blowing in somewhat reviving him, acting as it did 
like a rough tonic; and he inwardly swore he would make a 
desperate fight ere he was overmastered. ‘The wall was twelve 
good feet from him, and ah! if he could but reach that. He felt 
down, and some three feet below the window found a narrow 
projection that stood out a couple of inches. It was probable that 
this ran right along the building, and could he only grip it firmly 
he might, hand over hand, manage to reach the wall. Unen- 
cumbered by his heavy coat, it was not after all very difficult for 
a man who had always been good at athletics to drop cautiously 
on to the brick setting, and at once and with exceeding rapidity 
to move towards the wall, the support fortunately continuing all 
the way. It was no easy matter to mount the wall, but despera- 
tion gave him strength, and he finally managed to crawl up, and, 
crouching as low as he could, at last reached the extreme 
end, and was just about to drop into the road, when the alarm 
of his escape was given from the house. It was clear they 
imagined he was in the courtyard, and this gave a few minutes 
of delay. Hartwell dropped int» the lane, tore off as fast as he 
could, and then at the first turning doubled back, found an 
old boat turned upside down, and crept under the lee of this 
shelter. His pursuers were now in full cry, and passed close to 
where he was. But he was unperceived, a pretty thick fog having 
very fortunately come rolling up, so that it was next to impos- 
sible to see ten yards ahead. He took care to recollect exactly 
the direction he had entered the yard, and leaving it again set off 
running as hard as he could, till, quite tired out, he once more 
took a rest. He had lost his hat when jumping from the wall, 
and all this scrambling over various surfaces had not improved his 
clothing, so that he did not feel at all comfortable in his mind as 
to how he was again to enter the haunts of civilisation. All this 
time he had not an idea where he was, and he had met no police- 
man. But dawn was now breaking, and people beginning to move 
about. He found he was near Deptford, but could form no 
“possible idea how far he was from the hoyse which he had left, 
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Entering a cheap store he purchased a cap, and, making himself 
as respectable as he could by means of a hasty brush, he repaired 
to the nearest police-station and recounted his adventures. Not 
until he gave his card as some sort of voucher for his statement 
was his story paid much attention to, but, as he could give no 
possible clue as to the whereabouts of the house, the outlook, as 
the inspector said, was not very hopeful. Nor was it, and the 
police from that day to this have never been able to ascertain 
who the murdered man might be, or the spot where the dismal 
tragedy was enacted. 

On regaining his lodgings the doctor changed his clothes, and, 
quite forgetting he had put anything into his trousers pocket, 
hung his garments up in a spare cupboard, and for days after left 
them there untouched. One day subsequently he set to work to 
tidy up his room, and came across the trinket. Looked at in the 
full light of day, he perceived at once he had become possessed of 
a very remarkable, ifnot very valuable, stone. In the centre of a 
piece of jade about an inch square and rounded at the edges, a 
fine ruby, encircled by a disk of white and black enamel, was 
engirt by a double triangle in sunk gold ornamented at each 
corner by diamonds, one edge of the stone being pierced for a 
ring, to which a thin chain had once been presumably attached. 
It now occurred to Hartwell that this stone must have belonged 
to one of the men in the cab, where it had dropped on the seat, 
and so come into his possession. Under ordinary circumstances 
he would have endeavoured to find out the owner, but he thought 
the less he saw of his late companions for the future the better, 
and what the more induced him to retain the ornament was that he 
regarded it asa fair spoil of war, for the notes when recovered from 
the waiter were at once seen to be most palpable forgeries, which 
alone pretty conclusively showed what were the sort of people with 
whom he had so unwisely mixed himself up. However, he did 
not like to keep such a valuable piece of jewelry in a bachelor’s 
lodgings, from which he was absent the greater part of each day, 
and so shortly after he took the stone with him when on a visit 
to a friend in the country, and, telling the story to the lady of 
the house, begged her to keep the ornament for him. 

For some years it thus lay by, and he almost forgot its exist- 
ence. But fortune in his profession smiled on him, and Dr. Hart- 
well became a fashionable London surgeon, and, engaged to be 
married, he suddenly recollected the jade stone and presented 
this to his fiancée, providing it with a very handsome gold chain 
so that the stone could be worn as a pendant. 

The jewel was a remarkable one, and it always attracted atten- 
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tion from the unusual setting of the ruby, which with its white and 
black enamel cincture rather resembled an eye. And it moreover 
seemed that some person or persons were very much determined 
to appropriate the stone, for frequent were the attempts made to 
abstract it from Lady Hartwell’s possession. At least this much 
was gathered, for the second night after she had received the gift 
her room was entered by thieves, who, however, took nothing 
away. It so happened that the jade stone had that very day been 
sent to the jewellers, and so was not with the rest of her trinkets. 
After her marriage again and again was the Hartwells’ house 
entered, but for some cause or another this particular ornament 
on each occasion happened to be out of the house. Attempts 
were twice made when Lady Hartwell—her hushand was now a 
baronet and at the very top of his profession—was returning 
from balls, to snatch the stone from her neck, and at last both 
husband and wife fully recognised that the possession of this 
ornament might be a source of real danger to them; and Sir 
Julian suggested to his wife that it should be broken up and the 
brilliants otherwise utilised. But Lady Hartwell would not hear 
of this, and stoutly declared—for she was a lady of infinite pluck— 
that she would wear the stone both day and night, though in 
deference to her husband’s wishes she consented, except in even- 
ing entertainments, to conceal the chain and the jewel under her 
dress. 

The house the Hartwells lived in in Royston Gardens, large 
as it was, had once been a much more extensive one. But the 
double line of windows on the right hand of the entrance had 
been years ago separated off from the main structure, a new door 
taking the place of one of the windows. For some time this 
smaller mansion had been untenanted, but not long before the 
incident now to be related an elderly lady with a very consump- 
tive-looking son had entered into possession, and, as is so gener- 
ally the case in London, their next-door neighbours on either 
side never took the trouble to inquire as to their names or 
antecedents. 

One night the Hartwells had a large dinner-party, and when 
the ladies had retired upstairs the conversation came round to 
the subject of the jade stone. One of the guests, who had not 
before been at the Hartwells’ hospitable table, appeared particu- 
larly interested, and at his request Sir Julian went over the 
peculiar events that led to his possession of the ornament. ‘And 
perhaps,’ in conclusion, said the narrator of the story, ‘ you will 
hardly think I was very wise to have gone off on such an errand, 
but you see youth must be the excuse for a great deal of folly,’ 
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‘Certainly,’ replied the gentleman who had asked for the ac- 
count, ‘it was an uncommonly risky thing to do, but your motive 
was a good one. And you never heard anything more of these 
people ?’ 

‘Never, nor can I imagine who they were.’ 

‘I noticed the stone ; it is a very curious one.’ 

‘Yes, and one would imagine some effort would have been 
made to reclaim it,’ said the doctor. 

‘But I think you told us that attempts had been made to 
steal it.’ 

‘That is true,’ assented Sir Julian. ‘At any rate we have 
been a good deal troubled by thieves; and now I recollect it, there 
have twice been attempts made to snatch at Lady Hartwell’s neck 
when she was wearing the stone, but I can hardly imagine that 
these—the acts of common thieves-—could have been directed by 
those who once owned the stone. 

‘My dear Sir Julian,’ said his friend, drawing his chair closer 
up, the rest of the company now discussing something else, ‘ are 
you sure you are right in this last supposition? For my part I 
feel convinced you are not.’ 

‘But what grounds ’ began his host. 

‘It occurred to me while you were giving us the story, which, 
allow me to say, you told in a very effective manner 3 

‘Long and frequent practice,’ laughed Sir Julian. 

‘ None the less a good story is a good story, and may be easily 
spoilt by bad narration—as I was saying, while you were speaking 
it all of a sudden seemed to me I had seen such an ornament 
before.’ 

‘You don’t say so! Where?’ 

‘I happened to be in St. Petersburg a few years ago, and was 
interested in the Nihilist trials going on. I was present one day 
when a rather large batch of these—call them enthusiasts or 
miscreants or criminals or what you like—were before the court, 
and during the proceedings a jewel very similar to the one Lady 
Hartwell wears was laid on the table. I could not see it very 
distinctly, but it appeared to be a jade stone with gold ornamenta- 
tion, and a valuable jewel in the centre. This had been found 
on one of the conspirators, but I must say he denied all knowledge 
of it.’ 

Sir Julian sat thinking for a moment. 

‘If you are certain of your facts, he then said, ‘it appears to 
me that I was in all probability in the hands of men related in 
some way to those you saw in Russia, and the stone would 
necessarily have belonged to the fellows whom I met at Evans’s 
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But what has always baffled me is, why they took me to the 
house at all. It goes without saying it was for no good object.’ 

‘One might,’ returned the other, ‘ fancy a good many reasons. 
The man you saw dead either was or was not one of the fraternity. 
The others may have had nothing to do with his death, and have 
gone to Evans’s only hearing he was wounded, and then—for depend 
on it they knew you were a doctor—hoped by your aid to bring 
him round.’ 

‘No,’ replied Sir Julian, ‘I don’t think that. You see they 
tricked me into going, and the notes they gave me were found to 
be false.’ 

‘ Ah yes, I forgot that. Then take the other side of the case. 
They must have stabbed the man, and had some difficulty in 
getting rid of the body. They may have wanted to force you into 
giving a proper death certificate, or have desired to implicate you 
in the murder.’ 

‘But how could that have been managed ?’ returned Sir Julian. 
‘I was well known, and any charge of this sort against me would 
infallibly have broken down.’ 

‘True, but you might have been flung against the body and 
so been marked with blood. In a mere struggle with your captors 
you would have got your clothes pretty well torn off your back, and 
then, when the police came, how were you to explain your presence 
there?’ 

‘But I was taken there blindfolded !’ 

‘So you would have said, but there was only your word for it. 
Of course you could eventually have explained everything, but 
appearances would have been much against you, and meanwhile 
these men would have had the opportunity of escaping.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ said Sir Julian, ‘I believe your last idea is 
the correct one. And curiously enough it never before occurred 
tome. All the same I fancy if they had caught me when I made 
my escape, I should not be sitting at this table now.— What is it, 
Withers ?’ as the butler here came up. 

‘A telegram for you, Sir Julian,’ said the man, presenting the 
usual envelope. 

Sir Julian rapidly cast his eye over the message. 

‘Dear, dear!’ he said, ‘this is most unfortunate. My old 
friend Hansard, at Uxbridge, telegraphs to me his son has been 
thrown out of a dogcart, and is in great danger. He begs me 
to come down at once. I fear, gentlemen,’ to his guests, ‘I 
must ask you to excuse me. You see a doctor is never the 
master of his own time. Shall we join the ladies?’ 

Lady Hartwell was speedily informed of the receipt of the 
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message, and her husband on bidding her adieu feared it might 
not be possible to return that night, adding she might expect 
him without fail next morning after breakfast. 

Shortly after the party broke up, and Lady Hartwell retired. 
As was her wont when she had donned her night attire, she slipped 
the gold chain round her neck, and dismissing her maid went 
to bed. Her ladyship, as has been before said, was a woman of 
more than common courage, and she had no nervous fears at 
having to pass the night alone, for the fact was Sir Julian 
was not unfrequently called away. She slept with a small Derringer 
pistol under her pillow, taking very good care, however, that not 
a soul in the house except her husband knew that she even had 
the weapon in possession. 

The house was shut up, and perfect silence reigned everywhere, 
But on the night in question Lady Hartwell did not sleep easily, 
and at last, wearied with tossing from side to side, she rose, 
drew the curtains, and pulled up the blind. It was a bright 
moonlight night, and she stood for a second or two looking out on 
the gardens. The door of her bedroom leading into her husband’s 
dressing-room was partly open, but as she recollected she had 
closed the outer door, the matter gave her no concern, and, it 
being a warm night, she was not averse to having a little more 
air. The moon now disappearing behind heavy clouds, she left the 
window and again got into bed; but still the same strange rest- 
lessness was upon her, and at last she sat up, half determined to 
light her lamp and read till she felt sleepy. Just then the merest 
whisper of a sound to her right reached her. She was not 
nervous, and it was, she imagined, but a mouse stirring, and she 
let her right hand fall on the counterpane. It closed on a weapon 
of some sort she had never placed there, and in a second the 
frightful danger she was in rushed across her mind! Alone in 
her room, and no aid near, with the probability of a cruel death 
after a terrible struggle. Her hand firmly clenched the handle 
of the dagger, for in the turmoil of her mind she forgot she had 
the pistol; nor, indeed, was there time now to search for this under 
the pillow, for a sudden movement by her side assured her that the 
crisis had come. Grasping the dagger, which by some lucky chance 
had been first laid on the bed and left for a second while the wretch 
beneath was feeling his way to the surface, the brave woman, with 
no uncertain hold of the deadly weapon, raised her arm, and, as some- 
thing in the murky light rose up, she with all her strength drove 
the blade down in the direction whence the sound proceeded. It 
struck some hard and resisting surface, and with a mingled moan 
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and scream of rage and anguish the miscreant, whose head she must 
have wounded, sank on to the floor. The sudden fear and the natural 
terror of the situation had given Lady Hartwell a strength that 
was not her own, and now the woman’s nature was again in the 
ascendant, and, transfixed with horror, she fell back speechless, 
though not absolutely unconscious. There was a fearful silence, 
and then commenced a slow crawling movement on the floor. 
She recollected that some one came out from beside the bed, and 
heard—yet without voice to call out or give the alarm—the weary 
dragging of the figure of an evidently desperately wounded man 
across the room, and then she fainted dead away ! 

There she lay until the morning, when her maid came in as 
usual. The woman noticed nothing out of the common until she 
reached the bedside, when, finding her mistress in a dead swoon 
and the bedclothes stained with blood,’ she shrieked for aid, and 
the household came crowding up. Lady Hartwell was after some 
little delay restored to animation, and it was at once perceived 
what a dreadful danger she had encountered. The floor was 
covered with blood, which followed the trail of the robber, the 
marks becoming fainter outside the room and then disappearing. 
For the present no further search was made, and it was clear that 
the villain had managed to effect his escape. No dagger was 
found, and the jade ornament was gone! The gold chain was on 
the floor, but the pendant had been removed, and from that day 
to this has never been recovered. The would-be assassin, it was 
conjectured, having been struck down, must, desperately wounded 
as he was, have returned and torn the stone from Lady Hartwell’s 
neck, at the same time securing the dagger. But how had he 
managed to get away? On further search being made, the red 
marks were traced through the dressing-room to a spare room, 
and then it became abundantly evident how an entry had been 
effected, for there was an aperture two feet broad leading into the 
adjoining small house. Closely examining this, it could be seen 
that with the greatest care brick by brick had been removed, 
leaving only the paper in the room on the Hartwells’ side, and 
of course this had been broken through with ease and without 
noise. 

The next house, as might be expected, was empty. The 
elderly lady and her consumptive son had disappeared, and from 
inquiries subsequently made it was ascertained from the cabman 
who drove the pair away that one of them seemed to be at death’s 
door, and had had to be carried to the vehicle. No further trace 
of them was obtainable, and as to the jade stone it was never seen 
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again. And when Sir Julian returned early in the morning, the 
telegram turning out to be a forgery, he declared with the utmost 
resignation he hoped to goodness he had heard the last of the 
stone, which had been a source of nothing but anxiety and trouble 
ever since he first touched it. 


ALFRED HARCOURT, 











WH Crue Dove's Knot. 


CHAPTER I. 


Life is gone, then love too is gone, 
It was a reed that I leant upon.—C. ROssETTI. 


‘ First in the race that led to glory’s goal 
They won, and——’ 


‘No, I won’t quote the rest, mother, but look here, do look.’ 

‘ You shouldn’t peep in at windows, Chris!’ 

‘It’s too splendid!’ said the girl. ‘Mamma, you can’t resist 
such a tableau vivant.’ 

Evidently Mrs. Annesley could not, being fairly young, and of 
a fun-loving nature; she left her seat on the lawn under the 
drooping acacia, and stole up to her daughter’s side, in view of 
the big bow-window that belonged to her own dining-room. 

The tableau vivant inside was rather a pretty one. Against a 
dark background formed by polished oak mantelpiece and sombre 
oil paintings, stood a young lady in a pale-blue dress. She had 
her hands clasped before her, and her pretty face, with its melting 
blue eyes, was all aglow with some feeling that quite transfigured 
it. Her eyes were bent on the other person in the room, a tall, 
broad-shouldered, young man, who was dressed in the uniform of 
a lieutenant in a line regiment, and who was pacing down the 
floor in measured steps, executing some martial manceuvres with 
his sword meanwhile. 

He dropped it rather suddenly as he came near to the window 
and caught a glimpse of the two laughing faces outside, and he 
blushed so violently that his fair face almost rivalled the hue of 
his tunic. 

‘It is too bad of us, Chris,’ said Mrs. Annesley, withdrawing 
hurriedly. 

‘He is showing Patience how he looks in uniform, that’s all,’ 
said Chris. ‘It would be too bad for her to go away without 
seeing him in it. Oh, mamma, isn’t it deliciously romantic ?’ 

‘Foolish and annoying in the extreme,’ said Mrs. Annesley, 
though her cheek dimpled as she spoke. ‘Don’t laugh, Chris, 
I am in terror of what Mr. Cotterill will say. Here we have had 
Patience with us only three weeks, and she has contrived to fall 
in love and get engaged 
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‘Not really absolutely engaged, mamma. They mean to ask 
Mr. Cotterill’s consent. Jack is sure to get an extension of leave, 
and Patience will put it so nicely to her father; then he'll allow 
Jack to go and see her, and it will all end like a story book.’ 

‘Still, said Mrs. Annesley, ‘I wish he had waited until she 
got home. I must go and hurry her now, break into the téte-d- 
téte—for she must go to-day.’ 

‘TI can’t understand her having no letter from home. Certainly 
some may be following; you said you didn’t call at the post-office 
at Ostend.’ 

‘No; but they expect Patience at once, I know. Mr. Cotterill 
would have written if she was to prolong her visit. Has Jack had 
time to retire ?’ 

He had. When Mrs. Annesley opened the dining-room door, 
which she did with much preliminary shuffling, she found only 
one of the performers in the tableau present. Patience was stand- 
ing by the window now looking out intently on the swaying trees, 
and flower-beds clothed in sunshine. 

‘Has my graceless nephew gone?’ asked the elder lady. 
Then she put her arm round the girl’s waist and kissed her. 
After all it was very sweet, this earnest rehearsal of the old, old 
story, and the lovers were both so young and hopeful—and why, 
as Chris said, should it not end happily ? 

Nevertheless Mrs. Annesley sighed, simply because the future 
is always uncertain, and she had a mother’s love for the mother- 
less girl beside her. 

‘My dear,’ she said, ‘I am so sorry to let you go, but we must 
be true to our bargain, and return you now that our foreign trip 
is over. If your father complains that we have shown you too 
much, why he will remember that the “charmed portal” must 
fall back for us each to enter once in a lifetime.’ 

Patience smiled. It had all been so like a delicious dream, 
those weeks of wandering in an enchanted land, with the prince 
out of the fairy tales for her cicerone. 

When Jack Annesley had joined them during his summer 
leave, it seemed at first only as if everything grew more beautiful 
in this world of sunshine and fair scenes. Then, before they knew 
how it happened, the crisis came, just on the day they returned 
to England, the day before Jack must rejoin his regiment, and 
Patience hurry to her home in the north, according to a peremp- 
tory command laid down by Mr. Cotterill at the beginning of the 
tour. 

He was a man of so few words, and his daughter was trained 
in such utter obedience, that it never occurred to her to postpone 
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her departure, nor to wonder that she received no reminder of 
her expected arrival. She made her faithful compact with her 
lover. She was to inform her parent how matters stood, and Jack 
was to ‘run down north’ at the shortest interval consistent with 
duty. 

He came back as Mrs. Annesley stood talking, his dress 
changed to one of sober hue and severe simplicity, but he blushed 
again and laughed as he met his aunt’s eye. 

‘She bothered me so to put it on,’ he said. ‘She wanted to 
see how I looked, and if I could draw my sword! I wouldn’t 
have done it for any one else.’ 

‘We know that,’ said Mrs. Annesley. 

An hour or two later the lovers had parted, and the cruel swift 
train was bearing Patience away, but in spite of all the tugging 
at her heart she was happy with a strange sweet happiness. 

Had she not promised to love him—and him alone—all the 
days of her life? It seemed such an easy promise to make, and 
the path looked clear ahead. Her father was peculiar, but indulg- 
ent ; everything must be possible to such love as theirs. 

And so the long journey passed like a dream; she looked out 
of the window, but her happy eyes were seeing other visions than 
those of the trees and hedges and towns fleeting by ; and at last 
she was at home, at the familiar little roadside station, where 
herself and her trunks were well-known objects, and the faces of 
the station-master and the solitary porter were as the faces of 
friend . 

It was curious that the portly station-master should hurry 
forward with a certain respectful pity in his air that she was too 
absorbed to notice. It was more curious (and she awoke from 
her reverie to notice this) that there should be a face peering out 
of the window of her father’s brougham, a woe-begone face that 
stirred in her at once feelings of intense alarm. 

She got into the carriage hurriedly. 

‘What is the matter, Stratton ?’ she said. 

‘Oh, Miss Patience! My dear! my dear! don’t you know?’ 
said the woman. ‘ And you in your coloured dress and all!’ 

‘ My coloured—dress !’ gasped Patience. She seemed to take 
it in at a gasp—the black garments of the maid—the woe-begone 
face, the terrible mystery that hung around her arrival. 

Patience had read a foolish little novel, called ‘From Gloom 
to Sunlight,’ during her summer tour. She found its title float- 
ing vaguely in her head now—only she was reversing the words, 

‘From Sunlight to Gloom,’ she seemed to be murmuring to 
herself as the carriage rolled along. The earth seemed to have 
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become suddenly darkened. It was a warm evening, but she 
shivered violently, and that dreary voice was going on at her 
ear, speaking words of coherence, but surely it was untrue—this 
statement the maid was making as to her father’s death. 

She had missed her letters, she had had no news from home 
for a good many days, but it was a rare occurrence for Mr. Cotterill 
to put pen to paper. She heard, almost without comprehending, 
how Stratton had written, and Dr. Snaresbrook—who was there to 
the last—had written, and how they’d wondered. not to receive any 
other communication than that brief, happy little letter announcing 
her home-coming. 

Jack had been beside her when she wrote it; his impatient 
presence had caused its brevity. That and the feeling that her 
heart was too full to pour out its thoughts in words, and besides, 
he had not spoken then. 

All this confused medley of memory—of Jack, and the letter, 
and the lawn at the Manor, which was flooded with sunlight, and 
the parting and the journey—and then this crashing weight, this 
horrible nightmare of pain. 

When the carriage drew up at the house amid that strange 
silence that falls on closely shrouded casements, she felt as if she 
was too. stupefied to speak. She was conscious only that gentle 
hands helped her to alight, and a low-toned manly voice made 
some pitying remark. It sounded like ‘My poor Patience!’ And 
it was uttered so tenderly that it broke in on her dull ears, Then 
she was led into a room where there was tea, and Stratton took off 
her things while Dr. Snaresbrook—the owner of the kind voice, 
and a well-known friend—made her drink a cup of tea, and spoke 
now and again a word of sympathy. 

It was all so dream-like. Her mind did not seem to recover 
its thinking faculties at all, until some hours were passed, until 
after she had been upstairs, and kissed the cold brow that was 
covered with a white cloth, and looked at the inanimate form, 
into whose living ear she had meditated pouring her tale of youth- 
ful love. 

The shock of it all seemed to throw that quite into the back- 
ground. It was only when she broke down and a terrible fit of 
weeping had prostrated her that she was able to recall the 
beautiful hope that she could turn to for comfort. Once re- 
collected, it seemed natural to cling to it. Jack would help her: 
Jack would come to her in this sudden blinding sorrow, and she 
would not be alone. And so at last she fell asleep, and in her 
dreams was carried back to the sunny garden, under the shadow 
of whose over-arching trees her lover was standing to greet her. 
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In the morning she was calm enough to ask Stratton a few 
questions. The illness had been awfully sudden, the maid said, 
and Mr. Cotterill knew he was dying. He knew also that he 
could not hope to linger until his daughter reached his side. He 
had left a letter for her, a letter that he had written with much 
pain and difficulty, and that must contain something very im- 
portant, he was so bent on writing it. Dr. Snaresbrook had told 
her to give the letter to her young mistress when she awoke. It 
was here now beside her. 

Patience took it feverishly. She had been wishing so ardently 
that she had found courage to give one hint in her letter, the last 
letter he had received from her, about the new joy that had fallen 
to her lot. Perhaps this letter was to bewail her desolate con- 
dition ; he would have been comforted to know that she had found 
—Jack. 

She opened the letter slowly: there was a strange odour about 
it, that mingling of perfumes peculiar to a sick-room, and then 
she read :— 

‘My dear Daughter,—You will receive this letter after my 
death. I have no space or strength to speak in it of my love 
for you, or to inscribe a farewell. What I write must be short— 
you will see that it is of moment to your welfare. I am content 
to die, but I have one care on my mind, that is your future, and 
God in His goodness has shown me a way of providing for you. 
Dr. Snaresbrook is everything I could desire as a son, and he loves 
you with a manly affection. I will leave him to plead his own 
cause, only laying it upon you as my last injunction that you do 
not refuse him. I know that your heart is free, and therefore I 
lay this command upon you, knowing that so far as earthly wel- 
fare is concerned you will be provided for. You must not dis- 
appoint me in this matter; a father’s dying wishes are sacred, and 
the world is full of perils.’ 

The letter ended abruptly, the handwriting was almost illegible. 
Patience laid it down, and sat still, staring before her with great 
awe-struck eyes. 


CyapTer II. 


‘The possibility of interpretation lies in the identity of the observer with the 
observed.’—Hmerson. 


‘IF you please, Miss, Dr. Snaresbrook wishes to know if you 
will see him ?’ 

It was the day after the funeral, and Patience sat in her room 
by the open window, silent and motionless, just as she had sat for 
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the past three days. Was it only three days since the blow had 
fallen? It seemed an eternity. There seemed to be no possible 
way of marking out the period of time during which darkness 
had usurped the place of light. Those days of sunshine and love 
and hope seemed far away, almost obliterated by the blank cur- 
tain of despair that had closed over the past and future. 

She was stunned, not only by the immensity of her trouble, 
but by its hopelessness. Life had all on a sudden become a 
whirling vortex, in which there was no calm, a hopeless conflict 
between love and duty, a conflict thrice terrible because it was 
not in the girl’s nature to run counter to what she believed her 
duty, and that command laid on her by her dead father seemed to 
her one impossible to evade. 

She remembered how she had said to Jack that until her 
father’s approval was secured she could only accept his love with 
timid reluctance; but she knew, with the passionate knowledge 
of a warm-hearted woman, that she had given hers irrevocably. 

When first she read her father’s letter she seemed unable to 
comprehend it. By-and-by, as the hours passed on, her senses 
cleared, and she began to try and consider what her course must 
be. 

And before the worn-out brain was capable of this there came 
to her a communication from her lover, which changed again the 
current of ideas. She had the letter open now on her lap. She 
had been gazing at it until every word was imprinted on her 
memory ; most of all the tender words with which it concluded— 

‘From your own Jack.’ 

Her own two—three days ago, her own true lover; separated 
from her now bya most terrible barrier. ‘A father’s dying wishes 
are sacred.’ 

The wish was one there was no appeal against—solemn in its 
unanswerableness. If it had been a question of pleading against 
a stern decree, facing even wrath and opposition; but there was 
nothing to beat against excepting the blank silence of the grave. 

Jack’s letter was of importance, and was written under stress 
of great emotion. The shifting, hurrying tide of life had swept 
in upon his plans and purposes. A change in that blissful pro- 
gramme he had laid down was inevitable. 

By one of the strange chances that control destiny, a letter 
that should have reached him during his furlough had followed 
him from place to place, and at last returned to him at his quarters, 
containing news that, before its receipt, he had learned from his 
brother officers. 

The regiment was under orders for the Soudan ; almost all the 
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time allowed for preparation had been consumed during his 
absence; there was a pressure of duty, prospect of a few days’ or 
at most a week’s active preparation, and then they would embark. 

It was absolutely out of the question, that prolongation of leave 
he had reckoned on so confidently. He wrote in rather a de- 
spairing strain to his newly betrothed, enclosing a letter to be 
given by her to her father. 

‘Probably he will resent my speaking to you under the cir- 
cumstances,’ he wrote ; ‘he may even insist on the whole thing 
being deferred to my return. The fortune of war in this instance 
hits me hard, my darling.’ 

And then followed some words of manly hope. If there was 
to be no absolute engagement, as on his side he hardly dared to 
hope; still she knew that her image would go with him, the sweet 
assurance of her love would be his guiding star until he could 
return to claim her. 

‘Write to me just a word of comfort,’ he concluded. ‘My 
brother officers think my furlough has done me no good. I used 
to be the lightest-hearted fellow in the regiment; now I find it 
hard to think of duty, and if it were not that I know neither 
time nor absence can change us, I should be down-hearted 
indeed.’ | 

As yet she had not written, what could she say? Tell him | 
| her father was dead? He would immediately conclude that she | 
; | was free. He would long the more ardently to protect her. Tell | 
him she loved him so that no time, nor distance, nor lengthened 
separation, could affect her constancy ; there was her father’s dying 





| wish to check the utterance of the words. 
So she sat, in a whirl of emotion that left her outwardly im- 
passive, and by-and-by Stratton came to her with Dr. Snaresbrook’s 


. request. | 
t She went downstairs almost mechanically. There seemed no 
. room for thought about this matter, any more than about that 

tiresome one of obeying the injunctions of the servants to eat 
7 | and drink at stated times. | 
t She went down, and the dining-room door being open Dr. 
“s Snaresbrook saw her, a ghostly little figure in her trailing black | 

garments. He made a step forward; it was all he could do to 
- resist the impulse to take her cold hands in both his own and 
d draw her scared white face to his breast. 
8, But he did resist, respecting the sanctity of her loneliness, | 
is and having the hope of being able to claim the right he fain 

would exercise. 
ye Patience shivered a little as she came in; the familiar figure 
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by the fireside, with its erect manly bearing and kindly brown 
eyes, was presented now under a new aspect. She had known 
Dr. Snaresbrook so long; he had been a bright genial influence 
always in her life; until this time she had fancied she liked him. 
A few short weeks ago the expression of her father’s desire that 
she should marry him would not have seemed so terrible a thing. 

He seemed terribly embarrassed how to speak, and she did not 
help him; but at length he got out an exclamation. 

‘You know, Patience,’ he said, ‘ how I grieve for you.’ 

She looked at him with those wistful blue eyes out of which 
all clear expression seemed to have vanished, leaving behind a 
tangled labyrinth to which he had no clue. 

‘It is such an awful shock for you, he said. ‘If only I could 
have spared you it by telegraphing ; but it was so sudden 

‘It feels,’ she said at last, ‘like a dream.’ 

She looked at him as she spoke with an odd strange sensation 
that perhaps he would be able to tell her it was not real, this dreary 
nightmare under which she laboured. She fancied there were 
tears in his eyes; if she had only known it, there was a depth of 
emotion concealed in the quiet manner which threatened every 
moment to break down his barrier of reserve. 

He spoke in a breathless kind of voice soon. ‘ You must not 
stay here,’ he said. ‘My sister bid me ask you if you will come 
to her—to us—until 

‘Oh no,’ said Patience, ‘I could not come to you.’ 

His face flushed red up to the brow. 

‘ You—have read the letter?’ he asked in a low voice. 

‘Yes,’ said Patience, ‘I have read it.’ 

She seemed to be repeating the words mechanically. To her 
own mind she was conscious of no sensation at all, just a dull 
blankness through which she could hear his voice. 

But her apathy was dispelled next moment, for, with a look of 
passionate love that made her shrink and tremble, he stepped 
towards her. 

‘He thought it right,’ he said; ‘he thought it might make it 
easier for you to know that he approved. I spoke to him of my 
love and hopes, because at the point of death his mind was intent 
on you. I’—he caught his breath quickly. ‘Ah, Patience, how 
I love you; it is no sacrilege to speak of it now.’ 

He was near enough to take both her hands in his own. His 
passionate clasp should surely have made them quiver, the des- 
perate emotion with which his face was working should surely 
have awakened response in hers. 

But she was white still, and passive, and her blue eyes only 
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looked up at him entreatingly, as if unable to read the language 
of his own. 

He tried then to force back his emotion, alarmed by the aspect 
of her face. He led her gently to a sofa and stood beside her 
until he was calm. And presently she spoke. 

‘I read the letter,’ she said. ‘I will try to do as he wished ; 
but not yet, not yet. Will you go away please, first, for a long 
time ?’ 

‘Go away,’ he said blankly, ‘for a long time? My darling, 
| aes 

A little cry of pain intercepted him. Then she broke down 
and buried her face in both hands and cried despairingly. 

For some moments the silence in the room was only broken 
by the sound of her sobs. When he moved from her side it was 
to pace to the window and to stand with his face to the glass 
looking out on the trees and grass all glistening after heavy rain. 

‘I suppose Iam speaking too soon,’ he said in a hurried 
undertone. ‘She is shaken and unnerved.’ 

When the sobs had ceased he went back ; he had made up his 
mind what to say. 

‘ Look up, dear Patience,’ he said. ‘It shall be just as you 
wish. I will go away, and not speak to you again—yet, since you 
wul bear your grief alone.’ 

‘ Will you promise me,’ said the girl, desperately, ‘ not to speak 
to me for a year?’ 

*A year?’ 

‘There was no time fixed,’ she went on. ‘ He—he will know 
that I should wait—a little; and I shall have time to forget.’ 

He thought he understood, but he was sorely averse to give the 
promise. That ring of desperation in her voice warned him not 
to wreck his chances of happiness. 

‘So be it,’ he said. ‘I will wait; desperately as I love you 
I will promise whatever you desire. If I may not be near you in 
trouble ; 

Patience rose from her seat on the sofa. 

‘ Then that is settled,’ she said with a faint smile. ‘Good-bye 
-—for a year.’ 

She had left the room before he could say more, left him 
bewildered, almost angry. 

‘ This is a woman’s way of receiving comfort,’ he said. ‘I am 
to wait, and break my heart for a year, whilst she mourns the 
father who left her in my charge to comfort her.’ 
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Cuarter III. 
‘’Tis a hard knot, this coil of life, and none may untie it.’ 


Towarps the end of the year 188- two young men were walk- 
ing together one afternoon across the dreary waste of sand that 
lies somewhere in the region of the third cataract on the Nile. 

They had left the tents behind them--you could see these 
from afar, like a group of mushrooms glistening in the burning 
sun—and had strolled to a part of that dreary desert where at 
least the sight and sound of water might refresh their weary 
eyes. 

‘This isn’t much like England,’ said the younger of the two. 

‘No,’ 

‘Is your taste for foreign service satiated ?’ 

The man addressed, who was in civilian garb, laughed. 

‘It’s a question of passing away the time,’ he said. ‘As well 
this routine as any other. I was lucky to get the chance of 
coming out.’ 

‘And I was unlucky not to get the chance of staying at home,’ 
said the other. 

He wore undress uniform, and, though the scorching sun and 
hot winds of the desert had baked his skin to a uniform brickish 
hue, you could recognise the features of the young lieutenant 
who had figured in the pretty little tableau in Mrs. Annesley’s 
drawing-room. 

He had not improved n appearance, his face looked thin and 
strained, and his eyes had a restless eager expression, and his step 
had lost its elasticity—a fact little to be wondered at considering 
the kind of life he was leading. 

‘It’s rather strange,’ he remarked presently, ‘that you and I 
have seen so little of each other when we intended to make friends. 
I suppose it’s the heat, and the difficulty of getting through one’s 
work, makes it impossible to be so very sociable.’ 

‘And I’ve spent so much of my time at the hospital,’ said the 
other gravely. 

‘Of course. Shall we turn back, and get into my tent fora 
smoke ?’ 

‘It might be pleasant, but my own is nearer. Shall we reverse 
the order ?’ 

* As you please.’ 

So they turned into the nearer of the two mushroom-like 
erections, and Lieutenant Annesley sank upon a low folding chair 
with a sigh of relief. 
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His host busied himself over getting out cigars and cooling 
drink. There was a little valise on the ground near the couch, 
which Annesley examined languidly. 

‘That’s a neat little thing,’ he said. ‘How does it open? 
Oh!’ 

He had touched the spring, and the bag being unlocked it 
opened rather rapidly, and its contents bulging over were scattered 
at his feet; a miscellaneous collection of papers, books, and a 
fairly large plush photograph frame. That fell face-upward, dis- 
closing the likeness of a very pretty girl, whose face was so familiar 
to him that he started up with a wild exclamation, and stood 
staring down upon it. 

Dr. Snaresbrook had not observed the accident until he heard 
the exclamation; when he looked round he saw his private pro- 
perties lying in a confused mass, and he looked from them to the 
other man’s face, puzzled at what he read there. 

Annesley stooped and picked up the photo. ‘ Who is she ?’ 
he asked, in a hoarse voice, with an indescribable catch in his 
breath. 

‘That,’ said the doctor calmly—‘ that is the girl I am engaged 
to.’ 

He would have taken her portrait into his own keeping again, 
but it was held in too tight a grasp. 

‘It—it is Patience Cotterill, said Annesley, still in that 
strained voice. 

‘Her name,’ answered the doctor, ‘is Patience Cotterill. Is 
that sufficient for you?’ 

He succeeded this time in detaching the photograph, and 
kneeling down restored it to its place in the valise. He performed 
this action with so much deliberation that his companion had 
almost time to recover himself if he had devoted his energies to that 
end, but he had not: on the contrary, he seemed to have worked 
himself up into a still greater heat of emotion. When Dr. Snares- 
brook stood up again, his face was red with stooping, his voice 
had a peculiar intonation. 

‘Do you know—her ?’ he asked. 

‘I did,’ said Annesley, ‘ before I left England.’ 

There was silence again. The atmosphere of the little tent 
was oppressive. Dr. Snaresbrook was the first to break that 
pause. He tried to make a jocular remark. 

‘You ought to apologise,’ he said, ‘ for prying into my secrets. 
It’s a warning to me not to leave my valise unlocked.’ 

The other laughed harshly. ‘I—I think I'll go,’ he said. 
* Good afternoon.’ 
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The doctor watched him depart. He walked unsteadily across 
the space between the two tents. 

‘I suppose she refused him,’ he said. ‘ Poor fellow, he seems 
hard hit; and Patience never mentioned his name to me.’ 

Later that evening he was tossing on his hard couch, seeking 
in vain for coolness and repose. After he fell into uneasy slumber 
he dreamed strange dreams, kaleidoscope-like visions in which the 
forms of Patience and Lieutenant Annesley chased each other 
through and through his brain. They seemed always to elude 
him, and to dance will-o’-the-wisp-like before his eyes, and he 
had a sense of peering into troubled darkness, and hearing strange 
voices, 

But when morning broke there was much work to be done— 
work of a nature before which all private and personal considera- 
tions failed. Dr. Snaresbrook had considered himself lucky in 
having gained the appointment that had enabled him to pass his 
year of probation away from England, and he had sufficient love 
of adventure to make this chance of sharing the campaign in the 
Fast an attraction. But now it was growing to be weary work. 
The one or two regiments stationed in this region had been too 
long exposed to evil climatic influences; sickness was doing dire 
work amongst the troops. Men, especially the young and un- 
seasoned, were dying daily, and he found himself called upon 
to wrestle with a disease against which medical skill proved 
powerless. 

Once or twice the chill fancy had smote him: What if he 
should not live to return to England, where all his hopes were 
centred? What if this year of wandering, which he looked on 
merely as a probation, should he the finale of life? So many men 
had lain down to die in that weary desert; they most of them 
died uncomplainingly, being worn out beforehand by the insidious 
disease. 

He rose that morning unusually depressed, and unrefreshed 
by that troubled sleep, and proceeded to the hospital, distant a 
mile or so away. 

As he passed Annesley’s tent he thought he would look in, but 
he resisted the impulse. ‘ Poor beggar!’ he thought. ‘We were 
just becoming friends, but I suppose that’s at an end!’ 

If he had looked in he would have found the tent empty. 
When he did arrive at the hospital he heard that Lieutenant 
Annesley was amongst the fresh batch of patients ordered in by 
the chief physician. 

He was very ill—there was no question of that; in another 
day or two he was pronounced in mortal danger. Dr. Snares- 
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brook had not seen him; curiously enough, when he had prepared. 
to enter the ward where he lay, he was stopped by the other 
physician. 

‘I am sorry.’ he said with a perplexed expression, ‘and it 
seems a strange hallucination, but the nurse who is tending 
Lieutenant Annesley tells me that he made her promise not to 
allow you to approach his bedside.’ 

‘A curious hallucination, indeed,’ said Dr. Snaresbrook, but 
his face grew so white that the other doctor noticed it. 

‘Were you great friends?’ he asked inquisitively, ‘or— 
or ‘ 

‘Enemies? No. We were almost strangers, had seen very 
little of each other.’ 

‘Ah, then, you will not mind; it must be a fancy of delirium ; 
but the nurse, who is a conscientious person, declares that she 
gave her solemn promise not to admit you, so we must humour 
him.’ 

Later in the day the news went forth to the regiment that 
one of the most popular and dearly loved of its members was dead. 
Dr. Snaresbrook, sitting alone in his tent, received the news with 
stunned dismay; why, he hardly knew. Still less could he 
analyse his own sensations when a small package was handed in 
to him, left addressed in his name in Lieutenant Annesley’s tent. 

It contained a tiny parcel with Patience’s name upon it, and a 
note for Dr. Snaresbrook himself. A short, enigmatical note. 

‘Will you give her this; and assure her of my forgiveness ?’ 

It was spring again in England, the spring after Mr. Cotterill’s 
death. Dr. Snaresbrook had returned from his sojourn in the 
east. Once again the summons reached Patience’s ear that he, 
her friend and her father’s appointed guardian of her, waited for 
an interview. She came slowly, as before, down the broad stair- 
case—as before, he saw her coming, but this time he made no 
eager step forward, he stood with one clenched hand resting on 
the table, waiting to know his fate. 

He had written to apprise her of his return, and in his letter 
he had enclosed the package given him by Lieutenant Annesley 
—urged thereto by a motive he could not define. 

So that when she came in he looked very anxiously into her 
face. She had not recovered her bloom, she was a sad distrait- 
looking girl now—but there was an air of resolution about her 
that he was not slow to perceive. 

She came straight towards him this time and offered her hand, 
but he shrank from it, and trembled, strong man as he was. 
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‘Am I—to take it, Patience?’ he asked. Then he saw that 
she had in the left hand his letter and the packet he had 
enclosed. 

‘If you will,’ she answered gravely. ‘There was—this— 
between us before—and it was all so puzzling. Now that he is 
—dead ’ (with a little sob) ‘I have no need to puzzle over it any 
longer.’ 

Dr. Snaresbrook was conscious that a great red flush rose in 
his own face—he looked at the girl through a mist of pain and 
dismay. 

‘ Was—that it ?’ he said slowly. 

‘ Yes,’ said Patience. ‘I loved him—and then there was my 
father’s command—and I could not see my way at all. Now’ 
(with a faint smile) ‘ there is no problem at all, is there ?’ 

The dry-eyed misery of her face was too much for him to 
witness. She had not said all her say yet. 

‘ The worst of it was,’ she went on, ‘ that he thinks I changed 
—that I did not care. This letter—is to forgive me for getting 
engaged to you. He wishes he had known.’ 

‘Oh, hush,’ said Dr. Snaresbrook. Young Annesley’s face rose 
before him in its desperate haggard misery. ‘ Didn’t you ever 
write ?’ 

‘I did not know what to say,’ said Patience. ‘I felt as if it 
must clear itself—but I wrote and told him—at last—that my 
father was dead, and the letter came back tome. I’ (she laughed 
hysterically )—‘ I had put the wrong address on it.’ 

The doctor sat down and laid his head on his two hands with 
a groan. He was startled by the girl’s next words. 

‘You need not mind—if you still want me to marry you,’ she 
said. ‘ You see this year of waiting has made it all clear—really.’ 

Like a flash his memory went back to the day when he had 
spoken to her—when he had accepted her fiat of separation. He 
had been so afraid then of forcing himself upon her, and he 
thought her mind was full of her father and her great loss. 

‘Why didn’t you tell me, Patience?’ he said at last, looking 
up at her. 

‘IT would have done so,’ she answered, ‘ but it seemed no use, 
no one could have helped me; and I wanted time to think. I’ 
(with a proud flush) ‘never intended to marry you without your 
knowing.’ 

He remembered the letter he had written to her before his 
departure, saying that he would leave her in peace and not per- 
secute her with his love until she had had time to recover from 
the shock. He had thought he was doing a generous thing in 
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thus denying himself, and he had felt utterly secure in his own 
power of making her happy. 

What a blind world it is! How firmly rooted this tendency to 
be the ‘ providence ’ to those we love! 

‘I—it has all been a terrible mistake,’ he said. 

He had risen as if to go—and something in the girlish lovely 
little figure before him made him swerve. 

‘I think we must at any rate bear this together, Patience,’ he 
said gently. ‘I cannot leave you again alone; and I am older 
than you, and have learned that it is possible to go on living— 
even after great mistakes.’ 

He smiled a little sadly. Older as he was, the same blast 
that had shattered her girlish dream had shown him that his castle 
had been built on sand. He looked towards the window, the trees 
were tossing their branches airily in the spring breeze—a ray of 
sunshine had thrown the delicate tracery of the ivy surrounding 
the window on to the polished floor. The sunbeam crept in farther 
and played even on to Patience’s black dress—and he took heart. 

‘No; I will not go away,’ he said. 

E, GERTRUDE SIMPSON. 
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CHAPTER I. 


ON a great stretch of rough pasture-land near Sweethope Lake 
stands the lonely little homestead where old Aaron Wilkinson 
lived nearly twenty years ago. 

Far as the eye can travel, not another human habitation can 
be seen, only a broad sweep of half-reclaimed moorland, broken by 
huge grey boulders, clumps of golden bracken, and withered furze. 

To eastward, however, there is the gleaming water and the 
blue line of distant hills. 

One autumn evening the old man sat alone by the kitchen 
fire, gazing sorrowfully into it. 

His pipe lay neglected on the hob, and the beautiful collie 
that was stretched at his feet looked up in vain for the kindly 
notice to which he was accustomed, and by-and-by Moss rose and 
laid his head on his master’s knee in deep dumb sympathy. 

The little farm, poor though it was, and the small dark house 
were dear to the old man; and from time to time he glanced 
wistfully round the kitchen. 

The fitful firelight fell on the dark beams of the unceiled roof, 
danced upon the shining tin-ware hanging on the wall, and the 
old-fashioned plates and dishes ranged along the polished oaken 
dresser, and lit up the brass face of the ancient clock ticking away 
the hours. 

Ah, dear! How long would it all be his ? 

Things had been going against the farmer. 

His sheep had died, and his hay had been badly won, and, for 
the first time in his honest hard-working life, the rent-day was 
close at hand and he could not meet it. 

So within that tiny homestead old age sat alone with care and 
grief ; while outside were youth and love and hope and happiness. 

The gold of sunset yet lingered in a few faint streaks amid the 
dark clouds to westward; but the shadow of approaching night 
lay on all the land. 

Scarcely a sound was to be heard save the fresh clear voice of a 
young girl calling home the cows. 

‘ Hofy, Hofy, Hofy!’ as is the sweet half-plaintive cry of the 
North-country, and the answering low of the gentle creatures came 
nearer and nearer through the twilight. 
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Long ere the beasts have reached their home another ear had 
heard the maiden’s call, and a tall handsome lad was by Maggy’s 
side, and her warm young lips felt her lover’s kiss. 

Poor motherless Maggy, her life had been a lonely one, though 
the stern old father loved her almost to idolatry—loved her with 
an exacting intensity that made him long to keep her ever in his 
sight, and jealous of all who looked upon his darling, and by its 
very passion raised a barrier between his child’s heart and his own. 

For Maggy, with all her youth throbbing within her, and all 
her beauty (which, woman-like, she had found out she possessed), 
fretted against the love which sought to cage her, and grew im- 
patient against age which had lost its sympathy with youth. 

The father had been well on in middle-life when he married 
his young wife; and maybe she too had missed something, if 
Maggy got her poetic temperament and joy-loving nature from 
the mother that died so early. 

Small blame to the girl that when love stole into her heart 
she guarded the secret carefully from the old man’s knowledge. 

A mother would have guessed it directly had she seen how the 
blue eyes deepened, how the red pouting lips lost their childish 
curves and gained a pensive tenderness; but the change was too 
subtle a one to be marked by the old farmer. 

Full of care, too, as he was through that anxious summer, how 
could he guess that its gloamings found Maggy lingering by the 
well where the wild roses grew, or watching the water-fowls build 
their nests in the sedges with one who knew the haunts and habits 
of every bird and beast and butterfly in the country round ? 

Such knowledge was at a discount in the district, and Ralph 
Urwin was thought little better than a fool by the neighbours 
when they came across him lying motionless as a log to watch a 
wild-duck in its flight or a hawk sweeping down upon its prey. 

It is odd that of all classes farmers as a rule have the least 
interest in nature and in the habits of untamed creatures, and 
the most supreme contempt for those who care to observe the 
ways of beasts that have not got a market value, or the growth of 
plants that serve neither for food nor for winter warmth. 

So poor Ralph, with all his instinctive craving to know about 
everything that lives, his treasures of dead and living birds, eggs 
of all sizes and colours, his carefully collected if ill-set moths and 
butterflies, and his dried flowers, leaves, and ferns, was considered 
quite in the light of a ne’er-do-weel. 

His father, too, had possessed the same tastes and more vagrant 
habits, and had once got into a serious scrape anent a poaching 
frolic; and the shadow of that disgrace was still remembered against 
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the son, though many a year had passed since the older Urwin had 
left the boy alone in the world with no heritage save his tarnished 
name. 

To Maggy, however, such knowledge as the lad bad managed 
to acquire seemed perfectly marvellous, and growing intimate with 
him opened quite a new world to the girl who had been brought 
up to think that this beautiful earth was principally good for 
fattening bullocks and growing turnips. 

From the day when she met him first by the lake, the young 
creature’s lonely heart had opened to him like a flower taken from 
a darkened prison to the light of the summer sunshine. 

There was in Maggy, asin many Border maidens, a strong germ 
of romance and poetry; and hitherto her hard prosaic life had 
given it no chance of development. 

Now at the touch of love it burst at once into maturity. 

Her ardent impulsive nature had been held down by restraint, 
and stunted by her father’s outward coldness; but happiness and 
love’s rapture transformed the girl into a creature throbbing with 
passion, and demonstrative with a gracious abandon sweet and 
subtle in its charm as that which ever gladdened the heart of 
lover in olden story. 

She stood with one soft warm hand resting on Ralph’s tall 
shoulder, the other stroking his cheek with tender coquetry, and 
she nestled to him as his strong arm clasped her close by. 

‘Oh, my love, my love, how did I ever live without you ?’ she 
said. ‘ Life was dreary, dreary as the cheerless winter time afore 
the spring wakens the flowers and brings the song o’ birds. Oh, 
Ralph, Ralph, I feel as though I had never been alive till now!’ 

The young fellow’s only answer was to draw her closer and 
press kiss after kiss on the fresh responsive lips, for the words 
were sweet to his ear. 

Alas, though, they were heard by another, and stung him into 
frenzy. 

The old farmer who had come quietly up the other side of 
the garden hedge wondering ‘ what had happened the kie that 
Maggy was so long with the milk,’ just heard the last words, 
and stood transfixed looking on the little scene, assuredly never 
meant for such unsympathetic eyes to witness. 

He himself had taken love’s fever slightly, even in youth, 
and never had maiden throbbed with such delirious ecstasy for 
the self-repressed Puritanical man as thrilled his daughter now, 
and showed in every line of the yielding figure clasped in Ralph’s 
young arms. 

The sight shocked the old farmer terribly. Not: so should 
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modest maiden be wooed by even the worthiest ; and this lad, truly, 
is none of the best, and like as not means no good by the lass. 
That thought maddens the old man. He knows so little of his 
own girl, with all his love for her, that he can couple so coarse a 
thought with one whose nature is pure as the sunlight though 
as warln. 

He knows himself quite as little probably, for he mistakes 
the passionate resentment he feels entirely for virtuous indigna- 
tion, though it is more a great deal mere jealous fury. 

The worst sting of all to him at the moment is that the girl 
is so happy. She has forgotten him—forgotten all his troubles, 
his loneliness, and his years of love and care at the bidding of 
this stranger lad! 

His voice shakes with emotion, and he stamps his foot as his 
words reach Maggy’s startled ear. 

‘Get thee into the house, ye shameless hussy! To think I 
should have seen my lass take up with one no better nor a 
lazy loon.’ 

‘Nay, nay; not a word! I can never trust ye mair, ye deceitful 
bairn! Get ye gone, Ralph Urwin, and never dare to darken an 
honest man’s door again, ye son of a gaol-bird. Never so long as I 
live shall ye take my lass in your arms again.’ 

Ralph tried to speak ; but the farmer, taking Maggy roughly by 
the shoulder, pushed her into the house and slammed the door in 
the poor lad’s face. 

Ralph turned away with a heavy heart. Aaron Wilkinson 
had stabbed him cruelly. His father’s brief imprisonment was 
ever a rankling wound in the memory of one honourable, brave, 
and fearless as could be the inheritor of even the most unsullied 
name. 


CuHaPTer II, 


THE next week or two passed very wearily to Maggy. 

Her father was sterner and more unapproachable than ever, 
for his heart ached with love and care and anxious thought. 

He had nothing left but his child, and now another had come 
between them. 

Youth craves for youth to love again; and age thirsts for the 
devotion it cannot win; and Nature must have her way, be the 
pain ne’er so great ; while at the end of all the great dark Shadow 
waits to lay its cold finger on every murmuring lip and whisper 
silence. 

The weather was wet and the girl could get no excuse to meet 
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her lover, and escape her father’s watchful eyes, and the light 
faded from her wistful face. 

The old man sighed when he saw it. He wanted her to be 
happy, only he wanted her to find her happiness in living for him 
alone ; and the exacting love he bore her could be satisfied with 
nothing less. 

The rent-day came at last, and the farmer set off alone to the 
place appointed. 

He had to walk, for the old grey mare had been sold to help 
to meet that day’s need; and even his faithful dog was left behind 
at home. 

Maggy stood gazing after the thin worn figure regretfully. 

A great dumb pity was in her heart. 

She knew all his care, all the bitter humiliation he felt in 
prospect of the ordeal he had to go through. 

She loved him, poor child; would fain have taken the poor grey 
head in her hands, and kissed the thin stern lips before he left, 
had she dared ; but the barrier that had been raised between them 
kept her at a distance. 

She could not, would not, give up her lover to please him ; 
and, alas! no smaller sacrifice would content his exacting nature. 
The day wore on wearily. She would not take advantage of his 
absence to meet with Ralph. 

To her high intuitive sense of honour it would have seemed 
mean to do so, when her father was suffering so deeply and had 
so much to bear. 

She wandered restlessly from kitchen to parlour as the lonely 
hours passed. 

The morning had been sunshiny and warm; but towards noon 
heavy, ominous-looking black clouds rolled up from the west, and 
ere long all was dark overhead. 

The blackness deepened, and a strange oppression was on all 
things, and an appalling stillness in the air. 

The animals drew near the homestead, as if from fear; and 
the desolate girl felt awed and nervous. 

Ere the afternoon was over the darkness was deep as night ; 
then the storm burst. 

Great flashes of fire illuminated at intervals all the plain. 
Purple and blue and crimson, they flooded the earth with awful 
radiance, then suddenly in blazing hieroglyphics darted across the 
darkened sky as though some Titanic finger wrote some word of 
doom upon the blackened scroll, and the wild fierce thunder caught 
the meaning and echoed the mystic language from side to side of 
the resounding valley. 
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Then the clouds broke, and the rain fell in tremendous tor- 
rents, washing past the doorway in a flood, and blinding the girl 
when she tried to pierce the darkness for a sign of her father’s 
approach. 

Again and again she looked in vain, and, coming back, built up 
the fire and drew his chair nearer the kindly blaze. 

Yet he came not. 

As the hours passed Maggy grew strangely anxious. 

The fury of the storm was over, but the rain continued to fall 
heavily. 

She could hear the roar of the brawling stream that fed the 
lake, and the moan of the wind across the plain; but no sound 
of footstep nor human voice cheered her anxious ear. 

Her father was not wont to linger. 

She glanced at the clock uneasily, and a great terror seized 
her and a great remorse. 

Why, oh why, had she let him go unreconciled? She might 
never see him more! 

Once again she opened the door and listened intently. 

It was night now, and the darkness of it had succeeded that of 
the storm. 

The rain still fell, and she could hear even yet no sound but 
the rush of the rivulets it had made, and ever, ever the roar of 
the stream her father had to cross; the noise of it beat upon her 
brain with a sense of absolute physical pain. 

As she stood looking out into the night, the light from the 
brightly illumined kitchen shining behind her, suddenly she 
started back, for there was a strange weird sound in the air above 
her, and a rush as of some winged creature. 

Another second and a poor belated dove of snowy plumage flew 
against her breast and rested there fora moment, then settled on 
the old man’s chair. 

Moss gave a long despairing howl, and, coming to the doorway, 
whined piteously as he looked out into the darkness, then up in 
Maggy’s face. 

Then the girl threw herself into a chair, laid her head on the 
table, and sobbed as though her heart would break. 


Cuapter III. 


THE day had been a weary one for Ralph Urwin also. He 
knew of Maggy’s loneliness, yet could not bring himself to break 
it. The words of her father had hurt him to the quick, and it 
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did not seem possible to him to enter the farmer’s house in his 
absence, or even approach the girl he loved, in face of that cruel 
taunt. 

Perhaps he had no right to so pure a love ; perhaps it had been 
wrong of him to lift his eyes to one who bore an honest name. 

That was the worst of it. In the humility born of his 
reverent tender love for Maggy, he hardly felt worthy of her at 
all, even without the blot on his father’s name; yet his arms ached 
to hold her once again to his heart and tell her how he loved 
her. 

He had loved his outlaw father too, and the tears came to his 
brave young eyes at the memory of the man who had been noble 
and true-hearted even in his lawlessness; and pity for that ruined 
life mingled with the pain caused by the wreck of his own happi- 
ness and hope. 

It all made him restless, and the confinement of the narrow 
house where he dwelt grew unbearable. 

Ralph loved Nature in every mood, but perhaps best in her 
more turbulent ones; they suited the impatient longing in his 
mind for a fuller life and more intensity of action. He wearied 
at all times of the stagnation and monotony round him, wearied 
of minds that could give him no stimulus, and found well-nigh 
intolerable a round of daily life that seemed to have no result 
save the bare fulfilling of the fact of living ; and now that he was 
severed from the one creature that had sympathised with his 
wants and understood his nature, he was more and more restless 
and dissatisfied. 

Spite of the coming storm he had wandered out on to the moor, 
had seen the great clouds gather and break, and watched the 
startled creatures of the fields huddle together for shelter, or seek 
hastily their holes and coverts for safety. 

He had himself taken refuge from the pouring rain under 
an overhanging ledge of rock, from whence he could watch the 
rushing stream, the play of the dazzling fire amid the sombre 
clouds, and the sudden lighting-up by the fitful vivid flashes of 
the great desolate moor. 

The lad was not cultured enough to analyse his own feelings ; 
nor, indeed, did he care about them, and certainly would have found 
it impossible to paint in words the scene before him. Yet not less 
was he awed by its sublimity. 

Its terrific magnificence excited him, and its beauty and wild 
grandeur made him forget his own small troubles. Unconsciously 
there fell on him a great deep calm. 
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Nature was so great, and the Something behind Nature so 
infinitely grand, that his soul grew subdued. 

God was in the thunder to this peasant lad; yet he felt only 
worship—not a touch of fear. 

His love for Maggy was too much a part of himself to be for- 
gotten; but for that hour he was patient, and his resentment 
against her father, and against the verdict of the country-side, 
sublimated itself into a heroic endurance and resignation. 

And ever through his thoughts he heard the roar of the 
stream, the cry of the night-bird in the distance, and the thunder, 
growing fainter when the storm at length began to pass. 

Once or twice, as the lightning flashed and lit for a second the 
whole horizon, he fancied he saw a dark object on the moor, as 
though some figure advanced towards him; but the darkness fell 
again so quickly his mind had barely time to register the im- 
pression his eye conveyed. 

Suddenly acry of dismay! A shrill yet feeble shriek for help ; 
then another, as of despair, rises above the roar of the torrent ; and 
Ralph jumps to his feet. 

Merciful Heaven! There, within his very reach, is some lost 
creature being borne away by the fury of the stream! 

Death so close, so close and cruel ; the lad’s heart beats wildly 
with longing to rescue the hapless one from that strong icy grasp. 
But, alas! the darkness is so deep he knows not where to fight the 
foe, and the seconds seem eternities as he waits, every nerve at 
strain. 

Again the cry. It is nearer now. 

Ralph hesitates no longer. His senses are trained with the 
outdoor life he has led, and with an unerring instinct he measures 
the distance from the spot whence comes that awful call. 

Wild though the spate may be, it has no power to check his 
daring. Into the whitening foam he dashes. 

The plunge makes him giddy and the noise confuses; yet he 
manages to keep his footing though the force of the current 
makes it difficult. 

The clouds break a little, and there is a faint light behind 
them, and he sees a human figure borne on the stream above him 
and dashed against an out-jutting mass of rock. 

It is but a second that the downsweep is stayed by the 
obstacle; yet it is sufficient for the young fellow to reach the 
point, and grasp in his strong arm the stunned and helpless man. 

Thus far he is successful, but not so quickly can the landing 
be effected. Hampered as he is by the unconscious weight he 
holds, the lad has little power to struggle against the stream, and 
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is borne on and on, though he clutches vainly with the one hand 
that is free at every branch of tree, or twig, or jutting stone that 
overhangs the banks. 

He grows very weary and faint, yet bravely will not yield. 

Fortunately for him, the man he holds is not conscious enough 
to impede him by struggling, and as yet he is able to keep his 
own head and that of his helpless burden above water. 

A terrible fear is on him, for he knows they are nearing the 
lake, and once within it he will be out of his depth and effort will 
be useless, for the inland lad has never learnt to swim. 

The terror gives him strength and nerves him for one more 
struggle as he sees a fallen tree athwart the stream. 

With a strain that tries every well-knit muscle, he gains the 
bank, and sinks exhausted on the soaking sward, his comrade in 
his arms. 

A brief moment of cessation from struggle revives him, and, 
bending over the man he has tried to save, he feels his heart. 

Thank Heaven it still beats! Yet how feebly! and out there 
on the bare hill-side what chance has he to revive its exhausted 
powers ? 

As he so bends the night grows clearer and a star or two shine 
forth. By their light he can see the white set face of the man 
for whom he has risked his very life. 

Now he knows it! 

It is that of one who has treated him cruelly—one who had 
vowed never so long as life should last to look on him save as an 
enemy and a traitor—that of old farmer Wilkinson, the father of 
his darling. 

Good God, if the man should die with these bitter words 
unsaid ! 

Ralph moves the prostrate figure into the shelter of a neigh- 
bouring fence, raises the grey head reverently, and chafes the 
cold thin hands. 

It is all he can do, but he is painfully conscious how little it 
is, and the tears fill his kindly honest eyes as he thinks of the 
lonely girl watching for the stern old man that he knows she 
loves. 

By-and-by the closed eyes open and look into Ralph’s face, 
and the farmer tries to speak. 

‘Where is I? and where’s Marjory? I seed her plain as the 
day we were wed, and she’s been gone this sixteen year.’ 

‘ You fainted, that is all,’ answers the lad gently. ‘Now you 
are better I'll run and fetch help to carry you home. I'll not be 
long gone, I promise you.’ 
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But old Aaron has sunk back into semi-consciousness, and for 
a while Ralph fails to rouse him. 

Apparently, however, his voice reaches the old man’s ears and 
sounds familiar, for by-and-by brokenly he begins again to speak, 
so low that only by stooping close can the anxious listener hear 
his words and catch their meaning. 

‘Ay, ay, it’s Ralph—him as the lassie said she loved—and 
Pll never see her bonny face again, and we pairted with never a 
word o’ kindness. Tell her I forgive her, and—ye—and oh, lad, 
make her happy if ye can.’ 

Then the old man’s head falls back on the strong young arm 
that raises it, and all is still. 

Too well does Ralph know the meaning of that terrible silence. 

Death has won another victory. 

Yet another task lies before the young and worsted combatant, 
and with white and trembling lips and aching heart he sets out to 
bear to her he loves the knowledge of her loss. 


Youth grieves and youth despairs, but youth loves ; and where 
love lingers life’s greatest sorrows can be borne, and the deepest, 
sorest wounds will heal. 

Winter passed, and Maggy learnt again to wear her winsome 
smile though the old father lay in the churchyard on the hill. 

She still stayed at the lonely farm, with only a hind to help 
her in its management ; but the house was to have a new master 
ere the summer came again. 

It was early springtime now, and the grass was growing 
green, and the tiny garden was sweet with primroses and wall- 
flowers, while about the porch crept the sweet-scented jessamine 
and budding brier. 

There Maggy loitered with her lover in the golden twilight, 
and a snow-white dove flew circling round their heads, or perched 
amid the opening leaves in the porch. 

The strange fair visitant of that stormy night still lingered, 
and Maggy had grown to love the creature with a rare deep ten- 
derness. 

Perhaps the loneliness made her more imaginative, more 
dreamy, for a sweet poetic fancy had taken possession of the girl’s 
mind. 

The bird had flown to her breast at the very hour her father’s 
soul had taken flight, and to her loving, half-remorseful heart it 
seemed as though his spirit had come in this gentle guise to tell 
her of his forgiveness and his love. 

The long rays of the setting sun’ slanted across the valley and 
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touched with light here and there the distant hills, and glinted 
upon the churchyard where slept the last of her kindred, and the 
girl’s eyes followed them and filled with tears. 

‘ Tell me once more what he said at the very, very end, Ralph 
dear,’ she whispered, and the lad repeated the old man’s dying 
words very softly as he drew his sweetheart closer and kissed her 
tenderly. 

She smiled, though the tears still trickled down her cheeks. 
‘And you risked your life for his, my darling, and he has sent 
his blessing. To think it should have come just in the very hour 
he died!’ she said, and she held out her finger for the gentle dove 
to come to, and it nestled to her heart. 

Ralph watched her reverently. It was a pretty fancy, but he 
did not credit it himself ; only, it pleased her, and he was not going 
to be the one to say a word against what she found comfort in— 
and folks did say there was something queer about pigeons. It 
was well known a white one flying about a strange house meant 
death, and maybe after all this one was a kind of godsend to the 
lassie’s sore and lonely heart. 

Whether there was anything in Maggy’s fancy or not, one 
more strange thing happened. 

As she came out of the old church on her happy bridal morn 
she passed the place where her father lay. 

The sunlight fell on the newly set up gravestone that marked 
the place, and tinged with gold the feathers of a snowy dove that 
rested there. It vanished even as she gazed, and never more in 
answer to her loving call came Maggy’s dear and snow-white 
bird. 

Whence it came and whither it went she never knew, but to 
her happy faith there was no trouble in the problem. It wasa 
heaven-sent messenger, she held, and why should it have lingered 
when its work was done ? 

Foolish her trust might be, but wiser ones may envy it when 
their loved ones go into the silent land, and when to them no 
messenger of peace brings tidings of forgiveness and of hope, and 
envying Maggy may dream that in the girlish fancy was per- 
chance a germ of truth. 

ISABELLA WEDDLE. 
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THE London season was at its height, when the news spread 
like wildfire that bonny Sally Bethune was engaged to stiff and 
starched Oliver Tremayne. Every one wondered atit. Every one 
said, ‘Why on earth does that? pretty girl marry—well! if not 
exactly her grandfather, at least her uncle! Is that Grundy- 
worshipping old person to carry off the brightest little girl in 
the three kingdoms? It isa shame!’ Every one wondered, but only 
Sally, her Aunt Lady Vera, and one other person knew the real 
reason why Sally’s smiles had suddenly vanished, and why she 
accepted a wooer of whom she stood considerably in awe. She 
accepted him one fine Easter morning, and now before the June 
roses were fully blown she feared him more than ever, and dis- 
liked him with all her heart. When she heard, therefore, that 
Lady Vera had been ordered by her doctors to return at once to 
her country house, and to the fresh breezes of Southshire, Sally’s 
smiles reappeared ; she laughed and chattered while she super- 
intended the packing of her trunks, and when at last they were 
strapped and corded she jumped over them for joy that she was 
leaving London, and also leaving Oliver Tremayne. 

June passed and the colour returned to her cheeks. Her 
cousin Dinora, Lady Vera’s favourite niece, came to spend the 
summer at the Manor, and the two girls laughed and sang from 
morning till night. It is so good to be nineteen years old, and 
to have left one’s horrid lover a hundred miles away! One day 
Lady Vera announced that she had invited Claude Brummell and 
his friend Sandie McTavish, a red-haired man (one of the red- 
haired McTavishes), to spend a fortnight at the Manor. 

‘They have been in Australia for the last two years,’ she said, 
‘and now that they have returned to England I feel bound to 
show them some hospitality.’ But alas for the futility of human 
hopes! On the morning of the day when the two guests were 
expected Lady Vera found that her rheumatism had increased 
to such an extent that she could not rise from her bed. She 
groaned and struggled, but all in vain, and at length she sum- 
moned Dinora, to weight that young woman’s shoulders with a 
burden of responsibilities, chief among which was the charge of 
her cousin Sally. 

‘Do not let her ride any of the hunters or drive tandem down 
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Carden High Street, or do any of the other mad things for which she 
has a genius,’ she said imploringly, ‘and send a telegram at once 
to Mr. Tremayne to bring him here. He is the only person who 
can keep a check on Sarah’s follies.’ 

Dinora’s face fell, and she begged that the telegram might 
not be sent. She could not endure Oliver, and she heartily pitied 
Sally for her ill-fortune. But her aunt was immovable, and, as 
opposition always hardened her, the telegram was despatched, 
and Dinora retreated to bear the unwelcome news to her cousin, 
and thereby quenched Sally’s mirth effectually. 

‘Ugh!’ groaned the bride-elect, sinking on the sofa in an 
attitude of dejection. ‘ How I do hate a sterling character! and 
how I do love bad frivolous people! Dinah! Dinah! if you wish 
to be happy, marry a sinner, and never, never say Yes to a Phari- 
see with a well-balanced mind.’ 

‘You know Punch’s advice to those about to marry,’ said 
Dinora. ‘ Brevity is the soul of wit, and Punch says “ Don’t !”’ 

‘I wish I were a dynamiter, I wish I were a vampire, I wish I 
were a Kilkenny cat, that I might blow him up, and scratch his 
eyes out, and then haunt him. With what joy could I blow him 
up! and then I would mark the happy spot with the inscription, 
‘“‘ Here Oliver exploded.” It would be a whole biography in three 
little words, for every one knows that he is always blowing me up. 
Why does not he marry some one else? Oh Samaritan female, 
wherever. you be, Come! take him, and wed him, and let me go 
free.’ 

‘ Allow me to refer you to my favourite quotation,’ said Dinora. 
‘There are three things in this world which deserve no quarter— 
hypocrisy, pharisaism, and tyranny. To this catalogue I add a 
fourth thing—namely, Oliver Tremayne.’ 

‘I dare not break off my engagement with him, I am so afraid 
of Aunt Vera. Don’t tell any one, but the fact is that I got into 
an awful scrape last Easter. It really was more thana joke. I 
meant no harm. But you know how I do love fun, and—then— 
well, at last Aunt Vera was furious—and she told me that she 
would wash her hands of me altogether—that I must marry 
some one who would keep me in order—and so, now—Mr. Tre- 
mayne is my gaoler.’ 

‘Could you not find a nicer gaoler?’ asked Dinora indig- 
nantly. 

‘I am so dreadfully afraid of both of them, of both Oliver 
and Aunt Vera. I should never dare even to hint to either of them 
that I would like to break off the engagement. Isn’t it hard 
that we girls may do so many things on which people smile 
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indulgently ; and then, without meaning any harm, we do some- 
thing else, and instantly everybody’s tongue is set wagging. 
And yet I cannot see the wickedness of that special prank which 
called down Aunt Vera’s thunders on my head. However, she 
called it dreadful! And I grew so frightened and depressed that 
when she told me that she hoped I should accept Mr. Tremayne’s 
proposal I did not dare to say “ No.”’ 

‘And now she has telegraphed for him.’ 

‘ All our fun will be stopped. I had looked forward for years 
to some such lovely time as this might have been. Fancy days 
of unbounded liberty, enlivened by the presence of two visitors. 
Freshly arrived from Australia, we might have imposed upon 
them so delightfully and could have instructed them in the newest 
pleasures of the English aristocracy. They might possibly have 
begun by feeling qualms, but we could have gently insinuated 
that their ideas were colonial. How we might have astonished 
their little minds! But now, farewell to joy and liberty! Enter 
the gaoler with the handcuffs—I mean the engagement-ring.’ 

The two visitors arrived that afternoon and were received by 
Dinora, who enjoyed playing the part of gracious hostess, and who 
flattered herself that she played it rather well. Claude Brummell 
was a tall broad man of six-and-twenty, with a good-tempered 
face and a fresh cheery laugh. Sandie, on the contrary, was short 
and wiry-looking, with bright red hair and laughing blue eyes. 
He claimed kinship with the McCallum Mores, and was proud of 
the fact that one of his ancestors had been hanged for cattle- 
lifting. He owned a tumble-down old castle on the borders, and 
it was popularly said of him that ‘ wherever there was a joke to 
the fore, Sandie was the boy to enjoy it.’ His eyes twinkled 
appreciatively as he noted Dinora’s majesty of demeanour, and 
he attached himself to her, while Claude and Sally strolled off 
together towards the river. Lady Vera heard their voices as 
they passed below her window, and she breathed an involuntary 
and heart-felt prayer that Sarah might be restrained from any 
super-astounding folly before Mr. Tremayne’s arrival. 

‘ He is such a reliable man,’ she repeated to herself. ‘I always 
fee] safe when he is with Sarah.’ 

‘Don't you really agree with me that engagements are produc- 
tive of happiness ?’ said Claude at that same moment, as they stood 
together at the river’s edge, intent on irritating the swans in their 
vicinity. 

‘Not at all!’ was the emphatic reply, as Sally nearly 
overbalanced herself in flinging a stone at the farthest swan. 

‘And yet I fancied that women sighed for a life of mutual 
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confidences, a life which doubled the joys and halved the 
SOrTOWS.” 

‘You cannot think how mistaken you are,’ she said, with an 
earnestness which made him smile. ‘Being engaged is not one 
bit what you describe. It is all scold, scold, scold, lecture, lecture, 
lecture, on the part of the man; and meek behaviour, coupled 
with frantic endeavours to get away from him, on the part of the 

irl.’ 
. He laughed outright. ‘What an alarming picture! Really, 
Miss Bethune, your description would deter any one from matri- 
mony.’ 

‘No one can even guess what it is like until they have been 
through it all,’ she answered with a sigh. He looked at her with 
a keen, curious glance. 

‘ But-—you are not married ?’ he said diffidently. 

‘No. Not yet,’ with a gesture of thanksgiving. Here the 
footman appeared with a telegram, and at the same time Dinora 
and Sandie came in sight, strolling leisurely along the nut-walk, 
the former with such a dignity of demeanour that Sally’s eyes 
laughed and wondered all in one; Sandie listening apparently 
with extreme deference to the words of wisdom which fell from his 
companion’s lips. 

‘It is a pretty scene! is it not?’ said Dinora, turning to 
Claude with an admirable imitation of Lady Vera’s most perfect 
society manner. Then, catching sight of the telegram, she 
hastened back to the house to bear it to her aunt. 

‘Dinah is the good niece,’ explained Sally, ‘and I am the 
wicked niece.’ 

‘This sad condition does not apparently distress you much,’ said 
Sandie. 

‘No. Irise superior to it. I say to myself, “Sally Bethune, 
you are naughty but nice.” ’ 

Then Dinora returned and, giving Sally a friendly nod, said: 
‘A three days’ reprieve. Not until Thursday evening by the 
9.30 train.’ Claude wondered why Miss Bethune clasped her 
hands in such an exuberance of delight, and why she murmured— 

‘The execution is deferred.’ 

The rest of the day sped all too swiftly. There were moments 
when Sally’s spirits threatened to break bounds, and when Dinora 
drew herself up into such portentous dignity that Claude was 
struck with amazement; though after a time it was noticeable that 
Sandie McTavish greeted these majestic airs with suppressed de- 
light. How the hours flew! As twilight fell, Sally insisted that 
every one should relate the most thrilling ghost-story which they 
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knew. And Sandie was persuaded to tell the tale of the shadowy 
hand of his Border Castle. 

‘It appears in turn to every McTavish shortly before his 
death,’ he said. ‘ My grandfather was the last to see it. He was 
sitting one summer afternoon in his study, when he saw the 
shadow of a great hand appear suddenly on the wall. It approached 
nearer and nearer until it stopped on the wall just above my grand- 
father’s head.’ 

Sally shivered. ‘ What did he do?’ 

‘He moved his chair out into the middle of the room. He 
was a canny Scot, and he said that he did not like manifesta- 
tions, had an objection to shadowy hands coming near his bald 
head.’ 

‘Oh! dreadful! Good-night!’ and Sally jumped up. ‘ Di- 
nora, do come upstairs with me, or I shall feel as if shadowy hands 
were pursuing me. Good-night, Mr. Brummell.’ 

* How cold your hands are!’ he said. 

‘Cold hands, warm heart,’ she answered brightly. 

‘Yes,’ he said gravely, ‘there is nothing shadowy or unreal 
about you.’ 

Both on that and on the two following nights Lady Vera fell 
asleep in peace. For Dinora was able to give her a perfectly 
truthful account of days spent in decorous amusements; and 
‘Oliver will be here to-morrow,’ she added, sadly, on Wednesday 
night. Whereupon Lady Vera sighed thankfully. 


‘Come! Get up! Get up! Get up! Lazybones!’ were 
the words which greeted Dinora’s ears on the fateful Thursday 
morning, while Sally enforced them by shaking her cousin till the 
bed rocked. ‘Get up at once, Dinah. I have got the most lovely 
idea.’ 

‘Oh, don’t. Please don’t,’ begged Dinora pathetically, as 
visions of past lovely and hazardous pranks floated before her 
eyes. 

‘Don’t what? Don’t shake you?’ 

‘No. Don’t have any lovely ideas, Sally. I know so well what 
they are, and I really dread them.’ 

‘Nonsense! it is all very well for you to imitate Aunt Vera 
when you are downstairs, but I know that you love fun quite as 
much asI do. Get up, Dinah. Don’t waste this heavenly day in 
bed. I feel that I simply must make the most of my last day of 
freedom, and I mean to signalise it.’ 

‘Oh dear!’ gasped Dinora, in unfeigned alarm. 

‘You remember the old Aunt Sally which is lying somewhere 
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in the lofts. Iam going to turn her into a lovely big Guy Fawkes, 
and then we will carry it in procession round the lawn, and burn it 
in the orchard. (Dinora’s eyes grew round with horror.) So be 
quick and get dressed. I shall have finished the Guy before the 
men appear, and we will have a grand bonfire after breakfast.’ 

‘TI will have nothing to do with it,’ cried Dinora, but she looked 
half delighted, and, even as she spoke, she reflected that as she 
could not stop Sally in her extravagances, she might as well share 
in the revelry. 

‘I wonder whether Mr. Brummell has an old hat that he does 
not want. My Guy looks rather like a rag-doll as yet, and an 
old pot-hat would give him such a stylish air. Do you know, 
Dinora, I rather like Mr. Brummell, and I feel that Iam becoming 
overpowered by a desire to see how far I can plague him, before he 
loses his temper. I do like to see that odd expression which comes 
over a man’s face, when he is not quite sure whether he would like 
to eat you or to beat you’ 

Dinora yawned, stretching her round white arms above her 
head. ‘Sally! Sally!’ she said, shaking her finger to point her 
speech ; ‘ you have given your young affections away, wisely : 

‘Oh!’ with a groan of despair. 

‘Take care that you now do not give them away too well, and 
—to another person.’ But before her speech was ended Sally 
had disappeared, and could be heard dancing down the corridor. 

The Guy was finished by ten o’clock, and, just as Dinora was 
presiding over the breakfast-table and conversing graciously with 
her guests, Sally appeared on the lawn, parading her handiwork 
in the big wheelbarrow, and followed by an old spaniel and six 
yelping tumbling puppies, who were snarling and growling with 
rage at the black crape bandages tied round their necks, in token 
of mourning. 

‘What a disreputable old Guy!’ said Sandie, stepping out at 
the open window, all ready for the fray. ‘ But, Miss Bethune, your 
chief mourners are behaving rather badly. They could hardly be 
described as mutes.’ 

‘They are the Guy’s nearest relatives,’ said Sally with a grin, 
‘and they are inconsolable.’ 

‘Who is he like?’ asked Claude, looking at the old Aunt 
Sally, whose face was painted into a villanous representation of a 
man with mutton-chop whiskers, and whose usually toothless 
mouth was now adorned with a set of perfect teeth. 

‘Aunt Vera’s best set!’ said Dinora to herself, with an ex- 
pression of stony horror. 
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‘Who is he like?’ he repeated. ‘His face reminds me so 
much of some one I have seen, but I cannot remember who.’ 

Sally laughed mischievously. ‘ The original is a man whom I 
adore. He possesses all my young affections,’ she said, and as 
she saw that the wished-for odd expression came stealing over 
Claude’s face she danced round the barrow and then trundled it 
off in the direction of the orchard. But the bonfire had not been 
lighted, and so she set her burden upon the cucumber-frames, 

‘It will make a capital tattie-bogle,’ said Sandie. Dinora looked 
on in amusement, while Sally clasped her hands, and at that 
moment Lady Vera’s maid came stepping across the orchard with 
the message that her mistress had seen Miss Bethune from her 
windows as she crossed the lawn, and that she wished Miss Bethune 
to come to her room as soon as she returned to the house. Dinora 
shook her head in dismay, but Sally gave one despairing cry, and 
then fled to the shrubbery, where she and Claude spent the re- 
mainder of the day beneath the apple-trees, only emerging now 
and then to make a raid on the strawberry beds. However, when 
tea-time arrived, the pangs of hunger assailed them, and they 
returned to the house, where Sally ordered piles of muffins 
to be brought up for tea. Lady Vera upstairs wondered why 
the drawing-room bell was rung three times with such short 
pauses between the peals. And it was well that she was unaware 
that as each peal was answered Dinora said calmly, ‘ More 
muffins.’ 

‘I love to be greedy,’ said Sally, marching off to a distant 
corner of the room with a big muffin on her plate, Claude follow- 
ing with the tea-cups. ‘ Besides, Mr. Brummell, you know that 
prisoners are always allowed to have one specially good meal be- 
fore execution.’ 

‘What does Miss Bethune mean by this dark saying?’ asked 
Claude, turning to Dinora. But Dinora and Sandie were engrossed 
in a consultation on palmistry. 

‘These bumps mean sympathy,’ said Sandie, touching her five 
finger-tips with a reverential hand. 

‘Am I sympathetic ?’ she asked in a pleased tone. 

‘It is a hand that can give and yet a hand that can hold,’ he 
continued, pouring over the network of lines in the pink palm. 
‘ Now look at that line, it is the line of life—let me see—bend 
your hand a little more—what an extraordinary line—you certainly 
ought to live to a hundred and ten. And here, turn your thumb 
over—yes—the course of true love will run smooth.’ 

‘Do let me see what you are doing,’ interposed Sally. ‘ This 
isa most interesting game. Mr. Brummell, do come and see what 
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they are doing. Mr. McTavish can tell fortunes. And this is a 
much more amusing way than with tea-leaves or orange-peel.’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Sandie, ‘do not ask me to tell your fortune, 
Miss Bethune. I could not guess so hard a riddle.’ 

‘Do try,’ she pleaded eagerly. ‘I love this sort of thing. A 
gipsy once told me that my life would be almost ruined by one 
man, and then be unexpectedly blessed by another man. Isn’t it 
interesting? Only I do wish that she had told me their names.’ , 

‘In order that you might upset the prophecy?’ asked Claude. 

‘I am more likely to upset the tea-table if I kneel any longer 
on one knee while Mr. McTavish won't tell my fortune. ; Do help 
me up, Dinah; I am sure I have got cramp. Oh——do you 
know, Mr. Brummell, that I was once told a most excellent 
remedy for cramp. It began: Take—what was it you were to 
take ?’ 

‘Take your cramp,’ suggested Sandie. 

‘No. Take your poker, and hit yourself sharply with one end 
of it, and then—lI forget the other instructions, but I remember 
thinking that when next I had cramp I would not carry them into 
effect.’ 

‘T should think that tennis or some such active exercise, was 
the best remedy,’ suggested Claude. 

She jumped up. ‘Active exercise,’ she cried. ‘The very 
thing! let us lay all the chairs down, so, on their sides, and then 
let us have a grand steeplechase over them. I am dying to have 
a good chivy.’ 

‘No, no,’ pleaded Dinora. ‘ No, Sally, don’t. Oh, please, Mr. 
Brummell, do stop her. Mr. McTavish! Sally! Mr. Brummell!’ 

But she spoke to deaf ears. Sally was in high spirits at her 
happy thought, and was already dancing on the top of an ottoman, 
issuing emphatic orders; while Claude and Sandie shoved the 
piano into one corner, tables and screens into another corner, and 
thus arranged the whole length of the room ‘into a most delight- 
ful course,’ explained Sally, ‘the chairs are hurdles and the sofa 
is the brook.’ 

Dinora subsided into her chair, shaking her head with dismay 
and desperation. ‘Do stop,’ she cried, making another effort to 
secure order, but Sally sprang down from the ottoman, and the 
petition was unheard, while she took a flying leap over a chair, 
among the plaudits of the audience. 

‘Bravo!’ cried Claude. ‘This is a splendid game! Miss 
Bethune, what an inventive genius you have!’ 

‘What will Aunt Vera say!’ cried Dinora, and the two men 
paused aghast, but Sally cried, ‘Don’t attend to her! Look at 
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me!’ and sprang so deftly over another chair that Claude forgot 
his momentary scruples and followed her with a series of bounds. 
Sandie stood on the music-stool and hoorayed. Even Dinora at 
last became infected with the excitement, and though she would 
not condescend to jump she volunteered to stand at the end of 
the course and to wave a red riband, which was dubbed thie flag. 

‘Hooray!’ cried Sandie, knocking over the music-stool, and 
clearing the sofa at a bound. 

‘Green to win!’ shouted Claude, dashing past. 

‘Tl bet my money on the bob-tailed nag!’ shouted Sally, 
flourishing over the last chair. 

‘Ahem!’ said a cold dry voice at the door. They all turned 
in consternation. All were instantly and sadly aware of their 
flushed cheeks, dishevelled hair, and panting breath. All in- 
stantly took note of the dissipated state of the room, with the 
furniture-legs sprawling in all directions, the cushions in a pile 
on the floor, the hearthrug kicked aside. And simultaneously 
the hearts of the guilty quartette sank into their boots. How 
wild and foolish they had been! how noisy! how tomboyish! 
How could they have taken pleasure in such insane revelry. 
Four pairs of eyes met and exchanged remorseful glances, 

‘Ahem!’ said the same dry voice at the door. ‘I am sorry to 
disturb these—games.’ 

Dinora was the first to collect her wits. With a majesty of 
deportment that was perfectly overwhelming, she sailed down the 
room—it was a pity that the grandeur of her progress was marred 
by the necessity of circling round the chair-legs. : 

‘Good evening, Mr. Tremayne, she said. ‘We did not expect 
you quite so early. You have taken us by surprise, but ; 

‘I do not doubt it,’ was the cold, savagely spoken reply. . 
‘Where is Lady Vera ?’ 

‘In bed. She is ill with rheumatism.’ 

‘I am sorry to hear it. Thank you. No. I do not wish for 
any tea. I will wait for dinner. I suppose that it will be at 
seven as usual.’ 

‘Yes. At seven punctually,’ she replied meekly, her majesty 
dwindling into insignificance before Oliver Tremayne’s suppressed 
wrath. 

‘Thank you. Then—ah! you are here, Sarah. Will you 
kindly allow me the pleasure of five minutes’ conversation in the 
library? No, thank you,’ to Dinora. ‘We will go into the 
library. I would not for the world disturb you and your friends 
at your—games.’ He held open the door, while Sally marched 
out in silence—poor Sally!—who gave one last look around at 
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the general scatteration, and at Claude Brummell, into whose eyes 
an angry light was stealing. 

‘Who is Mr. Tremayne? and by what right does he control 
Miss Bethune’s actions?’ he asked hotly. 

Dinora looked sadly at him. ‘She is engaged to him,’ she 
said in a melancholy tone. ‘And they are to be married in 
September.’ 

He laughed aloud, a harsh, grating laugh, that contrasted 
strangely with his usual geniality. 

‘Ah!’ he said in a half-whisper. ‘Now I understand all. 
“ Being engaged is all scold, scold, scold, lecture, lecture, lecture, 
on the part of the man, and meek behaviour, coupled with frantic 
endeavours to get away from him, on the part of the girl.” Poor 
little Sally !’ 

Dinner that night was a sad and dreary performance. Dinora 
and Sally left the food untouched on their plates. Mr. Tremayne 
kept watch on all, from his post at the foot of the table, inter- 
cepting the sad meaning glances which flashed from eye to eye. 
He looked, thought Dinora, just like a vicious old spider, gloating 
over a web full of struggling flies. And yet Oliver Tremayne was 
not altogether a hard man. He was stiff and starched, and he wor- 
shipped Mrs. Grundy with all the fervour of his nature. He was 
bigoted and narrow-minded, incapable of seeing the reverse side of 
any question; but he was an honourable and honest man, and 
loved his wicked Sally with a wild, unreasoning love. He had 
made her acquaintance the preceding winter, and had at once 
succumbed to her fascinations, which in this case were involuntary. 
Not until Easter had he ventured to cherish the least hope of win- 
ning her. But at Easter her manner had suddenly changed. She 
grew meek and silent. He was too dull and obtuse to notice how 
he wearied her. He only noticed the sudden fall in her high 
spirits, the quiet and unwonted acquiescence to the dictates of 
her elders. He read all these signs and he misinterpreted them. 
He proposed to her, and half indifferent, half frightened, she 
accepted him. When he first made her acquaintance, he knew 
her to be cheerful and lively, fond of laughter, and careless 
of comment, but until this day he had been unaware of the full 
excess and daringness of the frolics in which her soul delighted. 
And the sight which met him at the drawing-room door struck - 
horror to his heart. What! was that his future wife who was 
capering over prostrate chairs and singing extraordinary doggrel 
about bob-tailed nags? He shuddered at the mere remembrance. 
And then, too, Sally had not taken his subsequent rebukes in such 
good part as she had formerly taken them. She had been fright- 
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ened, but at the same time she had answered rebelliously. * What 
could have possessed Lady Vera,’ he thought angrily, ‘to invite 
these two objectionable young men to her country-house ?’ 

As dinner proceeded the spark of rebellion died out in Sally’s 
breast, and she grew meek and depressed. But the general dul- 
ness had the opposite effect on Dinora. Her majesty vanished, 
to be succeeded by rampant liveliness, and (mentally thanking 
her stars that it was not she who was to marry Mr. Tremayne) 
she plunged into an animated conversation with Sandie, and grew 
momently more buoyant as she felt Oliver’s reproachful eyes 
watching her with disapproval. At last, dinner over, she and 
Sally left the room. 

‘Come into the drawing-room,’ she whispered, ‘I want to tell 
you how sorry Mr. Brummell is for you. I think he hates Oliver. 
He looks at him as if he could eat him.’ 

But Sally’s high spirits had vanished with the arrival of her 
gaoler, and, refusing consolation, she ran upstairs to her own room, 
though when she got there she wished that she had asked Dinah 
exactly what Mr. Brummell had said. It was so nice in him to be 
sorry for her! 

Dinora meanwhile paced up and down the now rearranged 
drawing-room, pondering over her cousin’s troubles, and wishing 
that she could devise some plan by means of which she might 
escape from the web. Presently she heard some one leave the 
dining-room and linger in the hall. Then there was a sound of 
subdued voices. She did not wish to listen, but the door was not 
quite closed, and she could not avoid hearing what was said. 

‘Oh yes, do come downstairs. Bring a shawl, and we will go 
into the conservatory.’ 

‘I wish I dared to.’ 

‘Yes. Do come’ (very persuasively). 

‘I am so afraid of him—still—do you think I might venture ?’ 

‘Yes. Do come’ (still more persuasively). ‘We will slip 
into the conservatory by the little side door, and no one will guess 
where we are. I must have a quiet word with you. Will you 
come ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

A slight scuffle ensued, as of hasty footsteps escaping round 
a distant corner, and a door was quietly closed. Dinah felt in- 
clined to cheer. 

Again the dining-room door was opened. 

‘What shall I do?’ she thought. ‘If Oliver finds me here 
he will ask for Sally, and will perhaps send me to find her.’ 

She was prompt and full of resource, and the next moment, 
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as a hand was laid on the door-handle, she slipped behind the 
curtains and stood in the niche of the window. Some one entered 
the room. The step was almost too brisk to be Mr. Tremayne’s ; 
and surely Oliver never hummed snatches of comic songs. It 
must be Mr. McTavish. What was he attempting now? She 
put her fan to her lips and shook with laughter, as, after a few 
ineffectual attempts, he burst out with :— 


Go, dress yourself, Dinah, in gorgeous array, 
And I'll bring you a husband both handsome and gay. 


‘ What a lucky man he will be!’ 

What was he doing? Shoving the chairs about? Oh, in- 
deed! opening the photograph albums. What a deep sigh! 
Who can the fair enslaver be who evokes such a sigh? Moving 
about again: the Fates forbid that he should discover her hidden 
behind the curtain. Ah! whatamercy! He has left the room, 
No—yes. What a heavy step in the hall! Is he coming back 
again? Botheration! How can she manage to escape? No, he 
has gone into the library. What is that funny snorting noise—a 
sort of a wheezing snort? Oh, of course it must be Aunt Vera’s 
spaniel. Fido will discover her at once, so she may as well come 
out while the room is empty. Yes, that is Fido wheezing. 

Then, flinging aside the curtain :— 

‘Was he a dear old doody? and did I quite surprise him? 
Oh!’ For out of the deep velvet armchair rose Mr. Tremayne, 
awful in his politeness. ‘I beg your pardon. I did not know 
that you were in the room,’ she added hastily. 

‘ That is a remark which I may repeat,’ he said blandly, in the 
particularly superior tone which always enraged her. 

‘Pray sit down again,’ she said sharply. 

‘I was waiting to see if Miss Dinora had prepared any more 
surprises for me.’ 

‘For you?’ 

‘Was not the surprise—quite a pleasurable surprise—of seeing 
you emerge from behind the curtains, was it not intended for me ? 
Ah, pardon me, perhaps it was intended for the red-haired young 
man.’ 

‘I wonder that even Mr. Tremayne’s courtesy should be quite 
so threadbare as to permit him toask such a question,’ she replied 
icily. 

‘There is one question which I have a right to ask, and to 
which I demand an answer,’ he said hotly, dropping his mask of 
politeness, and glaring at her with furious eyes, 

‘I was not aware that you had any claims on my conversation, 
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‘Where is Sarah ?’ 

She raised her blue eyes innocently, inquiringly. ‘This ex- 
citement is very extraordinary.’ 

‘Answer me,’ he said savagely. ‘I wish to know where 
Sarah is.’ 

She laughed contemptuously. ‘ Really, Mr. Tremayne, you 
are quite melodramatic. If you are in the habit of making these 
sudden and unexpected demands on Sarah’s presence, you should 
teach her the little sentence, “ Whistle, and I'll come to thee, my 
lad.”’ 

He glared at her again, then walked round the room, glancing 
suspiciously in all the corners, while she laughed a light, mocking 
laugh. 

‘I believe they are in the conservatory,’ he said suddenly. 

‘Who do you mean by “they” ?’ she asked, trying to speak 
indifferently, but unable to banish all trace of uneasiness from 
her voice. He glowered suspiciously at her, and without vouch- 
safing a reply unlocked the door which opened into the conserva- 
tory. It was a long conservatory, which ran the whole breadth 
of the house, and which could be entered either from drawing- 
room or library. As he opened the door the sound of voices could 
be distinctly heard. Oliver started, and Dinah grew pale. 

‘My darling! why do you give another thought to the brute.’ 

‘But, Claude, he is not quite a brute. Only, only, I am so 
afraid of him and of Aunt Vera. And I have learnt to dislike 
him so much since we were engaged.’ 

‘Then why on earth did you ever engage yourself to him ?’ | 

There was a burst of sobs. ‘I don’t know how to tell you? 
Do you think that I ought to tell you?’ 

| 
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‘Not if you would rather not. Still, I think if you told me 
all that I should be better able to fight our battles.’ 
‘And you won’t be very angry ?’ 
‘No.’ 
‘Nor very shocked ?’ 
‘Certainly not.’ 
‘Because I did such a dreadful thing. I hardly dare to con- 
fess it to you.’ 
He moved uneasily. ‘It shall be as you wish, Sally.’ 
‘Yes. Iwill tell you. I shall be far happier when I have | 
told you everything, even though you may be very shocked. 
You know, Claude, I always felt that I ought to have confessed it 
to Mr. Tremayne, but really, really, I could not tell him.’ 
‘Never mind about him. You will have nothing more to do 
with him now.’ | 
"2 
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‘Well! this was what I did. Aunt Vera says it was a dreadful 
thing. You must know that I can imitate cats snarling at each 
other so well that I can deceive even themselves. I have often 
done it, and I used to be so proud of my accomplishment. Well! 
one night last Easter, when we were in town, Aunt Vera had a 
big dinner-party, about two dozen people, and I did not dine that 
night. I forget why. But anyhow, about nine o’clock I was 
sitting out on the drawing-room balcony, before all the people 
came upstairs. It was such a hot night, and I was amusing 
myself by eating ice-pudding, and snarling at a cat in the Square. 
At last I grew so excited. That cat and I had quite a long con- 
versation, and presently two other cats came up and took part in 
it. Then I stole back into the drawing-room and got a little jug 
of water, and I went on talking to the cats—that is, snarling at 
them, and then suddenly I wanted to astonish them, and I flung 
the water down upon them—and—-and—oh! Claude, I can’t tell 
you !—and—Lord Freddy Tambour was just coming up the steps 
at that moment, and—the water went all over him.’ 

‘Is that all?’ Claude’s great roars of laughter rang through 
the conservatory. ‘You poor little darling! is this the dreadful 
piece of wickedness which you hardly dared to confess ?’ 

‘ But Aunt Vera said that she could not speak severely enough 
about it. She said that she was quite sure that all the other 
people in the Square would have seen it, and that they would 


make such a story about it. And you can’t think how those 


three cats screeched !’ 

‘Don’t! Stop! Stop! Sally, you’re killing me.’ 

‘But, Claude, why do you laugh? Lord Freddy did not 
laugh.’ 

‘I should think not.’ 

‘And he said such a dreadful word, just one.’ 

‘I dare say.’ 

‘Oh! but, Claude, it was such a bad word. Aunt Vera made 
me tell her what it was, and she said that I was never to say it 
again. She looked quite red when I told her.’ 

‘Sally, Sally! you little witch! So this was the unpardonable 
iniquity which was about to force you into an unwelcome mar- 
riage.’ 

“ There will be no need for any compulsion,’ said Mr. Tremayne 
sternly, stepping forward, while Claude rose, and Sally clung to 
his arm. ‘Iam quite willing, more than willing, to release Miss 
Bethune from any promise which she has made to me.’ 

‘I am so sorry,’ she sobbed, burying her face on Claude’s 
shoulder. 
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Oliver looked sharply at her from under his thick eyebrows. 
Possibly her forlorn attitude roused his compassion, for he added 
in a kinder tone:— 

‘I see now that it will be for your happiness if we part. It 
has been a mistake—a great mistake. Fortunately it is not too 
late to remedy it.’ He paused a moment, while she muttered 
something incoherent. ‘Good-bye,’ he said slowly, ‘ good-bye. 
I will learn to forgive you—Sally.’ He took her hand between 
his, and pressed it gently, then released it, turned, and walked 
back firmly to the drawing-room. 

Dinora drew aside. A great feeling of compunction and of 
respect for him filled her heart. But she did not know what to 
say, and therefore stood in silence, while he walked past her, as 
if unaware of her presence. 

‘ After all—how he loves her!’ she said half-aloud, as the 
door closed behind him. Sandie entered from the library. 

‘Mr. Tremayne is leaving us,’ she said. ‘I am very sorry for 
him.’ 

The little red-haired man grew grave. ‘Ay!’ hesaid. ‘ Miss 
Dinora, women sometimes forget that they can deal a sharp stab.’ 

‘I hope that I shall never cause such pain to any one,’ she said 
dreamily, looking into the glowing coals as if her future were 
depicted there. 

‘I am willing to take the risk,’ he said gently, taking her 
hand in his. 

And she did not withdraw it. 


‘Dear! Dear! Dear!’ cried Lady Vera next day, when both 
culprits had made full confession. ‘How tiresome! These are 
the results of my rheumatism !’ 

Sally laughed. ‘I think they are very nice results,’ she said. 

And in time Lady Vera learnt to agree with her. 


GERTRUDE ROSALIE HENDERSON. 
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Rot for the Money. 


A WET day in November, with the wind driving the rain in stormy 
gusts against the well-closed windows. The streets streaming 
with water, and the pavements glistening in the lamp light. 
Belated people struggling with umbrellas, from which the rain 
poured off in streams on the shoulders they were meant to pro- 
tect. A steady deluge, very useful for cleansing the smoke- 
polluted atmosphere, and washing the gutters and sewers, but 
otherwise very destructive of boots, clothes, and temper. 

In the drawing-room of a small house—one of a very long 
terrace in a northern suburb of London—sat a girl by the fire- 
light. The room, a long narrow one, with folding doors, was 
shabbily and poorly furnished. The furniture and cheap orna- 
ments, however, had been carefully dusted and brushed. Evi- 
dently their owners had endeavoured to make the best of their 
threadbare appearance. The girl lay almost at full length on a 
low American chair placed straight across the hearthrug, seemingly 
for the purpose of getting the greater amount of benefit from the 
poor fire burning in the grate. She was tall, slight, and fair, and 
certainly good-looking. And a wealth of chestnut hair crowned 
the top of an exceedingly well-shaped head. The eyes, large and 
well opened, looked dreamily into the fire. The nose was nonde- 
script, the complexion pale and clear. Her mouth somewhat 
large, but well-shaped, was spoiled by a discontented, and rather 
sarcastic, droop at the corners. She was dressed in a plain well- 
fitting black dress, very white and shiny at the elbows and cuffs, 
and showing much evidence of hard wear at the pocket-hole. In 
her right hand, which hung carelessly at her side almost touching 
the fender, was a letter, the writing of which, round and lawyer- 
like, might almost have been read by the faintly flickering fire- 
light. Her left hand, also, held a letter, closely written over all 
four pages, with which she impatiently tapped her lips. 

After a few minutes the girl stretched her shapely slender 
arms over her head, with the letters still held tightly in her white 
hands, and gave a short, quick sigh. 

At that moment the door opened, and a lady entered. 
Shutting the door softly, she stepped with a gliding motion to 
the girl in the American chair, and stood looking down at her. 
The relationship was evident. The mother was the image of the 
daugiiter, grown older, petrified, as it were, into a distinctly 
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unpleasant-looking middle age. The chestnut hair had faded, 
without becoming grey ; her eyes, large and well opened, like her 
daughter’s, had a stony stare in them; and her mouth the same 
discontented and sarcastic droop, ten times intensified. Not a 
pleasant old lady to look upon by any means. 

The girl had not removed her eyes from the fire on her 
mother’s entrance. She remained in precisely the same position, 
apparently oblivious of the fact that Mrs. Grenoble’s stony gaze 
was fixed upon her face. 

At last the mother broke the silence. 

‘I hope, Paula, you have read the letter carefully, and have 
. come at last toa sensible conclusion on the matter.’ 

‘ Which letter, and what conclusion?’ asked the girl, with a 
sarcastic inflexion of her low clear voice. 

‘Don’t be foolish, Paula,’ said her mother testily. ‘ You know 
perfectly well what I mean. You have a chance that not one girl 
in ten thousand has—-the chance of a rich, fortunate life, without 
worries, without cares, without F 

‘ Love,’ murmured the girl softly. 

‘Love!’ said her mother, scornfully. ‘What is love without 
money ? or what is love worth in comparison to money? Love is 
a mere word without substance, without reality, without meaning. 
And you have the opportunity of lifelong enjoyment of a princely 
fortune—50,000/. that will be yours as long as you remain single. 
And you hesitate ?’ 

‘ Naturally,’ said Paula, a gleam of mischief lighting up the 
weariness of her pale face. ‘ Most girls object to the prospect of 
being an old maid.’ 

‘Listen toreason, Paula. You are very young, only just turned 
twenty. Your whole life up to the present moment has been spent 
in weary, hopeless poverty. Not the poverty of the very poor, who 
often want daily bread—but who, the bread once gained, have no 
appearances to keep up. Ours is the poverty of the well-born, the 
well-bred—the daily striving to keep our shabby clothes present- 
able, our shabby house and furniture from getting even more worn 
and threadbare. Think what you might do with that 50,0001. 
The dresses you could have to wear, the jewels you might buy; think 
how you would have the chance of travelling in foreign countries, 
of seeing places and things you can only sigh and long for now in 
vain. And then think of your life, married to Charles Etheridge 
on his paltry three hundred a year, with no prospect of its ever 
much increasing.’ 

When her mother spoke of the 50,000/., Paula’s eyes gleamed 
with a strange light, and her mouth lost its sarcastic droop, and 
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quivered with excitement. At the mention of Charles Etheridge’s 
name she slightly brushed her lips with the letter she held in her 
left hand. 

‘Well?’ said her mother interrogatively. 

‘ Ah,’ said Paula, lazily changing her position in the American 
chair, so as to face her mother, ‘ you were saying something to me 
just now. It seemed rather long. I can’t quite remember it all. 
Ah, yes; about the 50,000/., and Uncle Dick’s insane will. By the 
way, I suppose he wasn’t mad when he made it, was he? Itcouldn’t 
be disputed or anything of that kind, could it? What a pity: 
50,000/. is worth having.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Grenoble, ‘and if you have a grain of sense 
in your composition, you'll keep it, and send Charles Etheridge 
about his business. You will be able to ride in your carriage 
and , 

‘Dress like the Princess of Wales,’ said Paula languidly. ‘ Yes, 
there is something tangible about ready money, after all. Oh! to 
have something else to wear but this rag of a gown! Let me 
think. I would have a tailor-made costume. One tailor-made 
costume! No,I’d have half a dozen, one for every day in the week, 
and a tight-fitting jacket trimmed with sable, and a plush mantle 
for the theatre, and, and—oh, if it could only be!’ and the girl’s 
eyes sparkled, and a covetous longing look came over the fair 
face. 

Her mother with a few more words of caustic persuasion left the 
room. She thought she knew her daughter’s character better than 
the girl herself. She knew that the life of pinching poverty had 
brought out all the worst traits in Paula’s disposition, and she hoped 
to make capital of them for her own especial benefit. If Paula 
accepted the conditions of her uncle’s will and lived single, she 
would naturally live at home, and Mrs. Grenoble would naturally 
become partaker of all the good things that Paula with her money 
would be able to procure. 

In the meantime Paula was lying back in the American chair 
musing. Presently she lifted the letter with the closely written 
four pages, and went once more over the well-known lines. As 
she read, her eyes darkened and softened with a tender light, and 
the droop at the corner of her mouth became less marked. 

At the end she laid it in her lap, and, without changing her 
position, read the other letter. The reading took the lovelight 
out of her eyes and brought back a covetous gleam which shone 
like bright steel through her thick lashes. 

Then she spoke to herself in a low tone. 

‘Which is it to be? Love or money? And I must decide 
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to-morrow. Charlie and his 3001. a year—and—the 50,000l. 
Do I love Charlie? Well, yes, I suppose I do. What is love? 
If it were broken off, and I were engaged again six months hence, 
should not I suppose that that one was my first and only love, and 
this but a dream? At least, I should say so if I did not think 
so; and it comes to the same thing. 300l. a year for life! We 
shall probably live to be seventy at least, Charlie and I. 3001. a 
year at twenty; 300/. a year at seventy. Rather monotonous, 
that. And then, if we have children. Boots and dresses, gloves 
and shoes, all wearing out at once, big appetites, rent, taxes, coals, 
bills, all the old wearisome bothers I have been through since my 
childhood ; and all to be done out of 300/.a year. No, I have had 
enough of it. I will take the fortune. And Charlie? Well, 
Charlie will soon get over it. It takes a shorter time to mend a 
broken heart nowadays than it used todo. And—TI think I’ll go 
to bed.’ 

The next morning, when Paula came down rather late to break- 
fast, she found her mother busily reading a very long and closely 
written letter whilst uttering grunts of strong disapproval. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked Paula, sitting listlessly down at 
the table, and lazily buttering her toast. 

‘Why, I have just had a letter from Miss Price and her com- 
panion asking me to take her in for a few days. She wants to do 
some shopping, or make some calls, or something of the kind, and 
our house is convenient, so she says. I should have thought, too 
far from town. But then she has her own carriage, or hires one, 
aud we shall not see much of her, that is one comfort. I wonder 
she does not go to her own relations. She has plenty of them.’ 

‘Possibly she is afraid,’ said Paula languidly. ‘She is so 
alarmingly rich, she might think it too much of a temptation to 
her dear relations to stay with them.’ 

‘Paula, you are ridiculous, and you have such strange notions 
for so young a girl. It is really very impolitic to talk in the way 
you do. However, I’m too busy to scold now——’ 

‘For small mercies let us be grateful,’ murmured Paula. 

‘Miss Price may be here at any moment, and I must see 
about her room,’ and Mrs. Grenoble bustled out of the room. 

Half an hour afterwards there was a meek little rap at the 
street door. In a few minutes Miss Price and her companion 
were ushered into the room. 

Miss Price was a little thin old lady of over sixty years old. 
She wore her light hair, which was streaked with grey, in tiny 
little curls on each side of her cheeks. Her face was little and 
shrunken, her figure pinched and small, her hands and feet small. 
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But the worst thing about her was the utterly careworn and miser- 
able expression of her face. A listless wretchedness had, as it were, 
eaten itself into her withered countenance, and was shown in 
every gesture of her knotted, veined hands and bony neck. 

‘And yet she has four thousand a year,’ said Paula to herself. 

Miss Price appeared in mortal dread of her companion, and 
yet totally unable to do without her. Mrs. Mount tyrannised over 
her in the most shamefaced manner, and poor Miss Price sub- 
mitted meekly in the listless, hopeless way her face betrayed. 

‘ Will there ever be a time when a companion will be neces- 
sary to my well-being?’ thought Paula. 

In the afternoon, the weather being stormy and unsettled, 
Miss Price decided upon staying at home. Whilst Mrs. Mount 
was unpacking and arranging things upstairs, the old lady thought 
she would ‘look over her accounts.’ This could well be done with- 
out any of the heart-burnings and misgivings usually attendant 
upon such business. As Miss Price’s income was something over 
four thousand a year, and as her yearly expenditure amounted to 
some six or seven hundred, she had no fears about having over- 
drawn her banker’s account. Looking over her books meant to 
the poor old lady a futile attempt to find out how much money 
she really had, and how it was placed. This generally ended in 
her giving up the attempt in despair. Paula sat and listened in 
silent wonderment to her feeble wailings about these debentures 
and those mortgages, and what the interest would be, and when 
it was due, and what she was to do with it when she had it, and 
she supposed she must consult her lawyers, and then that would 
cost her a lot of money, and she was sure the end of it would be 
that she would be ruined and end her days in the workhouse. 

‘ And she has four thousand a year!’ quoth Paula. 

The next morning was fine, and Miss Price elected to do her 
shopping. A carriage was ordered, for Miss Price was not strong, 
and the rattle and noise of omnibuses did not agree with her. 
But she grumbled at the expense, and feared she was ruining her- 
self, Paula and Mrs. Mount accompanied her. And what a time 
they had of it! Miss Price wanted dresses, but nothing suited 
her. The cheap ones were too common, and the better ones 
too expensive. Her unhappy face was bent over the goods, com- 
paring them, finding fault now with the colour, now with the tex- 
ture, but generally with the price. Finally she chose an expensive 
silk and some brown cashmere, and her face looked more miserable 
still after she had paid the bill. And then to the milliners, and 
the same scene enacted over again. Paula watched, as in a dream, 
the pretty tasteful bonnets changed, as if by magic, into dowdy 
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commonplace constructions as soon as they surrounded Miss Price’s 
discontented old face. It seemed to occur to Miss Price also that 
it did not much matter which she chose, for she kept her face 
turned resolutely from the mirrors, and deferred, at last, to Mrs. 
Mount’s judgment. Paula shuddered as she thought that she 
might come to just such an unpleasant oldage. To be dependent 
on the taste of a companion for the selection of one’s clothes! To 
look so wretched and woe-begone as to come to shun the sight of 
one’s own countenance ! 

Paula was thoughtful that evening, and very silent. Mrs. 
Grenoble told her it was time, full time, to send an answer to the 
letters. Paula said she would write them to-morrow before break- 
fast. Her mother said, of course there was no doubt as to her choice. 
No child, blessed with such a mother as she had to advise her, 
would hesitate a moment. Paula answered gravely that the ad- 
vent of Miss Price had left no doubt in her mind as to which 
course she would pursue. Her mother looked at her doubtfully 
as she made this last remark, lighting her bedroom candle mean- 
while, but Paula gave a prodigious yawn, which entirely destroyed 
any expression her face might have possessed at the time, and 
vanished from the room. 

When Paula reached her bedroom she placed her candle on 
the toilet table, and, sitting down with her elbows on the table 
and her cheeks resting in her two hands, calmly surveyed her re- 
flection in the glass. It was certainly pleasant to look upon, with 
its piles of chestnut hair crowning the pale oval face, and its 
steady clear eyes shining in the dim light. But as she looked, 
Paula, as through a mist, seemed to see the chestnut hair grown 
scanty and streaked with grey, the face thin and lined, the mouth with 
its,alas! already too discontented droop, intensified and hardened 
by years of loneliness and unhappiness. Of what use would fine 
clothes be then with a face like that ? To live alone, uncared for, 
unloved, would soon sour the young face, and then—she would 
grow like Miss Price ! 

‘No,’ said Paula resolutely, ‘no—I cannot do it. Not for 
50,0007. can I consent to run the risk of growing like Miss Price. 
I dare say when I am as old as she is, I shall be fat, and have a 
red face, but then Charlie will be old too, and probably fat also, 
so we shan’t be able to reproach each other. And we shall be to- 
gether, and we shali have got over all our little quarrels, and mis- 
understandings, and we shall by that time understand each other’s 
peculiarities, We shall be horribly poor, “ beastly poor,” as Bella 
Wilfer. used to say; but for all that, I would rather be with Charlie 
than with mamma all my life. And then the fine clothes—what 
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good are they after one has grown old and ugly? And as to tra- 
velling about and seeing things—why, I would rather stay at home 
than have to go about alone or with—a Miss Price. I wish—I 
wish I could choose Charlie and the 50,0001. too. I don’t suppose 
that anybody with more money than Charlie would ask me to 
marry him. It wouldn’t do to run the risk of waiting. No. It 
is my fate to be Mrs. Etheridge ; and—well, it’s a better fate than 
to be Miss Price.’ 

The next morning Paula went down to breakfast with a demure 
countenance. She and her mother were alone. Miss Price was 
breakfasting in bed, and Mrs. Mount was bearing her company. 
Mrs. Grenoble looked at her daughter inquisitively, but Paula 
subsided languidly into a chair and asked for a cup of coffee. 
Then she took up the paper, and became apparently immersed in 
the political crisis. 

At last Mrs. Grenoble’s patience gave way. 

‘ Have you written those letters, Paula ?’ 

‘ What letters ?’ 

‘You know as wellasI do. The lettersto Mr. Etheridge and 
the lawyer.’ 

‘Yes. I have written them.’ 

‘ And your decision is what was to be expected ?’ 

‘ Precisely.’ 

‘You have written to Mr. Etheridge breaking off your engage- 
ment ?’ 

‘I have written to Mr. Etheridge telling him I would marry 
him when he pleases,’ returned Paula, calmly. 

‘What !—What!’ burst forth Mrs. Grenoble in a fury. 

‘Well, that was what was to be expected, wasn’t it? We 
have been engaged two years, and a wedding is generally expected 
after that length of time, and Charlie wants me to fix the day, 
and so I’ve fixed it, and there’s an end of the matter.’ 


MARGARET CRESSWELL. 











WM Middle-aged Cherub. 


I aM at my wits’ end. As I write, my case of razors is open before 
me; the bright blades undimmed, alas! and undulled by use, virgin 
as they came from the cutler’s forge, lie ready to my hand; but my 
hand shrinks from the last, the desperate stroke. At forty-five, 
health, money, a wife, children (though against them I well may bear 
a grudge), even, I may say, honour and an unblemished reputation, 
are not things to be abandoned without a struggle. Yet life and all 
the rest are embittered to me by one misfortune, which no efforts 
have enabled me to overcome, no stoicism has availed to disregard ; 
and, had I the courage, priest as I am, I would strike the blow, and 
suicide should drop the merciful curtain upon the pitiful farce of 
my existence. Let me see if penning the tale of my woes will 
nerve my hand to end them. 

Yet the tale will but move the world to laughter. My wife 
has long pooh-poohed me and urged me ‘not to think of it’; as 
well urge the eel not to think of skinning, or the fugitive cur to 
disregard the kettle tied to his tail. But then she is supported 
by the courage and a good deal of the appearance of a grenadier. 
Old friends speak sympathisingly and say, ‘ Well, well, old fellow, 
I wish I had half your complaint. But some men never are 
satisfied.” Ah! I know their tones of regret and envy are mere 
mockery ; safe in the possession of grey hairs and gouty toes, they 
know they can trifle with me as they please. 

I can scarcely bear to divulge my secret to those who do not 
know me and it, but I must. Mycurse is this. I, a man of forty- 
five, a husband, the father of a great lout of a lad and a gawky 
girl, a priest in Holy Orders and a Bachelor of Divinity, have the 
face, the figure, the voice, and the carriage of a cherry-cheeked 
boy of fourteen. Ah! you may laugh, but none can know what 
I endure till they have tried it. Just consider. I look like a 
nice, healthy, Lower School boy. My cheeks are pink and 
smooth ; my hair is yellow and rough and plenty of it; my waist 
is slim, my back is flat; I walk with a springy step; at times 
involuntarily I run, and I believe I still could beat any alto in 
my old school-choir. 

It was not till after I left Oxford that I became conscious of 
my affliction. At college many of us do look like boys, and act* 
like boys too. My post was naturally the pleasant one of cox of 
the college eight, and although raftmen and bargees guffawed 
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privily when I came down to the boats, and little boys from the 
towpath mimicked my shrill, imperative voice, still I was petted 
and popular, as cox is by virtue of his office, and I was happy. 
They carried me shoulder-high round the quad and placed me on 
the table at ‘wines’ to pipe my treble songs, and, if I felt like a 
titmouse beside the giants of my crew, I was but fulfilling my 
steersman’s mission. Those, indeed, were golden days. But 
from the time I announced a determination to take Orders, trouble 
grew up around me. Tutors said they doubted if I should have 
‘enough influence’; clergymen, to whom I applied for a title, 
seemed sceptical of my ‘seriousness’; and when I called on the 
examining chaplain to the Bishop of my choice and explained the 
object of my visit, the good man looked puzzled, but smiled kindly 
and asked with a surtout point de zéle air if I didn’t think I had 
-better not have troubled to come to him till I was within more 
measurable distance of the earliest age for ordination. And at 
that moment I was twenty-four. 

At that time indeed I knew I looked boyish ; but then I often 
feit boyish, and not being a vain peacock I gave little critical 
study to my appearance ; vanity is not my besetting sin, and in 
those days I did not stare gloomily in the glass for the purpose of 
detecting some hope, some promise of age, or, indeed, for any other 
purpose. Though below the middle height, Iam not a dwarf, and 
as yet the awful conviction of the truth had not forced itself upon 
me. I did not know how childlike a front I presented. At last, 
however, I obtained a curacy in a parish, where we had a fine old 
church, a considerable choir, and several other curates, and, find- 
ing my vicar kindly, and his wife positively affectionate, I settled 
down to my work and looked forward to a happy and beneficent 
life. Within a week my hopes were crushed. There befell me a 
calamity which has left me ever since a blighted and dispirited 
being. 

I had but just been ordained, and I was very full of the 
solemnity and the dignity of my new position. We had just 
finished a wedding in humble life, and about half an hour was to 
elapse before matins. I had taken a subordinate part in indis- 
solubly yoking a bashful country lass to a very bemused-looking 
gaby from the plough-tail, and was waiting in my surplice for the 
service in which I was, so to speak, to make a ‘first appearance.’ 
The weather was hot, and I laid aside my stole and hood fora 
while; for I was as proud and careful of their untarnished rust- 
ling glory as a mother of her first-born ; and I stood at the vestry- 
door chatting to my vicar and two of my fellow-curates, who were 
making their mystical toilet within, On a sudden I heard a very 
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sweet girl’s voice saying, ‘Oh! I do wish I could make out this 
window: there should be some one to explain it,’ and, looking 
down the church, I saw one stout elderly lady and two slim young 
ones examining a window of Ananias and Sapphira. I looked 
again at the girls, and, oh joy! I recognised two fair Americans, 
who had appeared in Oxford during my last term there, and had 
been the objects of my passionate and heart-stricken devotion. 
Never had I forgotten them. Cajolery and intrigue had once 
brought me into the same room with them, but before I could 
find an opportunity for an introduction they were gone, and I saw 
them no more. Now was my time. Straight I tripped down the 
steps of the chancel and presented myself before them, like a 
knight-errant, as I thought, coming to deliver a distressed maiden. 
‘You would like to know what the subject of the window is?’ I 
asked blandly. ‘It is very old glass and very quaint ; allow me to 
explain it,’ and I sailed fluently on. ‘ Dear me!’ cried the elder 
lady presently, when I came to a pause, ‘how interesting! What 
a very happy idea to have the church shown in this way, and what 
very nice choristers there are here; so intelligent and well-behaved !’ 
I thought this rather irrelevant and was puzzled, but all praise of 
the church just then was honey to me, and I said complacently, 
‘ Yes, the choir is very good: we take great pains, and great at- 
tention is paid to discipline.’ Why the young ladies should have 
tittered, or the old lady have looked so all-abroad, 1 could not 
guess; but as people were beginning to come into church in con- 
siderable numbers, I drew towards the chancel-steps, discoursing 
as I went, and then, as we reached the chancel-gate, I paused, 
intending, before we parted, to make some allusion to having met 
them in Oxford. The elderly lady, however, mistook me. She 
stopped at the foot of the steps, where her head was still slightly 
above mine, and bringing her hand out of her pocket, where she 
had been fumbling, slipped a half-crown into my palm and said, 
‘There, my little man, that will do; you’ve got it all very nicely; 
now I must just give you one kiss, my dear,’ and with that, I, yes 
I, was kissed publicly on my own chancel-steps, under my own 
rood-screen, before the eyes of my own pastor and flock. ‘Oh, 
yes! dear little fellow,’ cried the young ladies, ‘he is so peart and 
cunning, and they too kissed me with great goodwill. I stood with 
flaming cheeks and mouth agape, the half-crown still in my hand, 


watching them as they complacently retreated down the aisle. 


Then, when they had disappeared, roused by the titter of ladies 
and the guffaws of my fellow-clergy at the vestry-door, I fled 
hastily and buried my blushes among the registers and surplices 
of the vestry. 
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It was useless to remain in that parish. The conduct of the 
congregation next Sunday, when I stepped forth to read the lesson, 
proved that to demonstration. Of course such a story had spread 
like wildfire. The church was crammed, and when, in reading 
about David who was ‘ ruddy and withal of a beautiful countenance,’ 
I came to the words, ‘Look not on his countenance or on the 
height of his stature,’ there arose such a stifled laughter as sounded 
like the wind among dry leaves. I stopped short, consumed with 
shame and mortification, unable to see the book for tears, and then, 
with an astuteness I did not know I possessed, judiciously fainted 
away and was borne out like a child in the arms of the basso black- 
smith. 

It was a skilful stroke, and might have retrieved me, but I could 
not brook to remain there longer. By the assistance of the Arch- 
deacon and the consent of the Bishop, who tried hard not to laugh 
while he gave it, I was transferred to another county. But though 
no like blow fell on me there, I saw the attempt was useless. Did 
I go to school to catechise or exhort the boys, my presence was a 
signal for disorder. As a matter of course my authority was dis- 
regarded. Girls chatted under my nose, boys extracted from dirty 
breeches’ pockets pegtops and toffee before my very eyes, and even 
looked to me for encouragement, and if the master was forced to 
come to the rescue and cane a lad, the ingenuous youth would 
appeal to me, with an air that said as plain as words, ‘Come, you 
know what alley-tors are? Why don’t you put a stop to this 
grown-up tyranny? Have you no fellow-feeling?’ At baptisms 
mothers refused to let me officiate upon the bawling infant, vowing 
‘they weren’t agoin’ to let that theer careless boy play no tricks 
with the blessed baby.” My ministrations provoked hilarity at 
funerals, and once an irate virago, with whom I was expostulating 
on the wickedness of her ways, soused me neck and crop, clerical 
hat and all, into her soapsuds and washtub. 

With much pain I dropped my holy calling. Marriage and a 
literary life absorbed some years. I strove—Heaven knows how 
earnestly—to correct the vice of my appearance but the more 
I advanced in life the more absurd matters grew. Occasional 
glimpses of hope only proved delusive and plunged me back again 
into a darker despair. If I have tried one patent infallible 
whisker-producer, I have tried twenty. I have been a mine of 
wealth to barbers. Fluids, that would make an elm plank shaggy, . 
simply make my cheeks look chapped. Many a time have I gone 
to rest daubed with pomade, only to find in the morning that it had 
fled from my chin in the night to seek a more hopeful ground on 
the pillow. Once a slight downy efflorescence made its appearance 
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under my jaw, and for days I was almost delirious with joy, and 
walked the streets with my chin in the air to show my manly 
beard. Alas! like Jonah’s gourd, it withered in one night, as it 
grew. Suddenly it dropped off and left my face hairless as the 
sole of my foot. At forty I still looked like fourteen. 

But though I look as if time had stood still with me, in fact it 
has made as good haste as with other folks. My wife is half as 
tall again as I, and twice as heavy. When I give her my arm she 
puts her fingers into my armpit, and people are ceasing to take 
her for my mother and think I am her grandchild. Iam blest 
with a hopeful young family, a boy and a bony awkward girl, who 
looks already over the crown of my head and has to stoop down to 
kiss me. The boy I do think an extraordinary creature. He is 
not more than sixteen, but he looks as much older than his age as 
I, so to speak, look younger than mine. He is tall and burly, and 
has a mighty mature and lumpish look. The beard which fate has 
denied to me adorns him, and witha double portion, and, now that his 
voice has broken and settled itself into a kind of hoarse bray, boyish 
is the last word to apply to him. 

I took him down the other day to Harlborough School to enter 
him there. My railway journey was neither more nor less of 
a misery to me than usual. An economically minded ticket- 
inspector remarked considerately to my son, ‘I’d have passed him 
with a half-ticket, sir! You needn’t have got a whole ’un.’ I 
went to the refreshment-room and asked for a four of whisky, 
The young lady behind the bar leant over and cried, ‘Oh! you 
horrid little boy! I shan’t give you nothing but a glass of milk 
and a bun, not if you was ever so. To think of the likes of you 
wanting fours of Scotch, indeed!’ and a burly countryman standing 
by smote me on the back till I choked, and guffawed, ‘ Haw! 
Haw! Thee’rt a good ’un. I loikes thy cheek, little chop,’ and 
in trying to force on me a drink of his beer contrived to pour me 
some half-pint into my neck and waistcoat and then cursed me 
for his own clumsiness. The bookstall man treated me with polite 
indifference and paid no more attention to me than to a spaniel. 
Finally, when a grim old lady got into our smoking carriage she 
fixed me with a stony eye and said, ‘Oh! you nasty little boy! 
smoking at your age! Where do you expect to go to?’ and pro- 
ceeded to take my pipe away from me; while the other passengers 
said, ‘ Well, he is too young to be smoking, for sure,’ and that lout 
of a son of mine went black in the face with laughter and declined 
to come to the rescue. 

Harlborough was reached at last, and we walked up to the head- 
master’s house. With some difficulty and two half-crowns I 
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induced,the incredulous butler to usher us in, and having got rid of 
his first notion that it was, as he said, ‘a ’oax,’ I found I had cast 
out the first devil only to have a more wicked one take his place; 
for now he winked jocosely and bade us ‘come this way, young 
genle’men,’ and actually poked me in the ribs before going round 
the screen and ushering us into the Doctor’s presence. I was wild 
with wrath at the indignity. ‘ Doctor,’ said I fiercely and shrilly, 
‘I must protest, I insist, sir.’ He glared at me haughtily, and then, 
turning to my lout, said, ‘Is this some farce ? If, sir, as I suppose, 
you are bringing your little brother to enter him at the school, let 
me say that we have the means,’ and he swished his hand through 
the air, ‘of correcting that unbridled and insubordinate demeanour 
which the loss no doubt of a father, and the absence of parental 
control, has induced in him. I see,’ said he, as the gaby turned 
crimson and shuffled from one foot to the other, ‘ your brother’s 
pertness not unnaturally discomposes you; believe me, I attach no 
blame to you, and I think,’ he added significantly, ‘ we can soon 
remedy it.’ 

My cup brimmed over. What exactlyI said I will not repeat. 
Let me not forget that I am a clergyman, and that it is my 
duty alike to forgive my enemies and to eschew bad language ; 
but for the nonce my language was very bad indeed, and very 
wrathful; and the matter was made all the worse by the fact that 
the Doctor was but a young man. ‘Sir, I cried, ‘I took an 
honourable degree at Oxford when you were still being birched at 
school, and was a priest in holy orders before ever you were in 
coat tails. How dare you gibe at my personal appearance, sir? 
How dare you make a mock of my infirmity? ‘You seem so 
inhuman, and so indecently fond of the most degrading part of 
your duties, that I would gladly leave this grinning oaf with you, 
and then he would get the thrashing he deserves for exulting in 
his father’s discomfiture. But then I should have to speak with 
you, sir; to speak with you! and I will not lower myself by 
having anything to do with you; evil communications corrupt 
good manners, sir, and I will not stoop to imperil my own good 
breeding by communicating with a pedagogue, who, instead of a 
scholar and a gentleman, appears to be a coxcomb and a boor ;’ 
and with this tirade I flung out of the room in a rage, and my 
son slunk out at my heels. 

I was speechless with fury till we got some distance from the 
house. Then, looking up, I saw that my wretched boy was snigger- 
ing still, and in my mortification I struck him with my cane. 
There were several of the lads about, and he, poor fellow, was high 
and mighty in his new tail coat, and he felt the indignity. He 
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lost his temper, as I had lost mine, and, turning on me, he boxed 
my ears. This was too much. To what depth of contempt must 
I have fallen! I dropped on a bench and burst into tears—the 
bitterest tears, I think, that ever man shed. 

I gave him money and sent him home alone, and then I 
wandered away in indescribable wretchedness. I was blind to all 
that passed; I neither saw nor cared where I went. I could not 
even pursue one train of thought, however miserable. Not that 
any oblivion came mercifully to relieve me from my sufferings. 
I passed through moment after moment of exquisite pain, but 
each seemed isolated, and to be endured by itself separately, and 
without any continuity with either the moments that went before 
or those which followed after. How the time wentI do not know, 
but after what I thought was a great while I found myself sitting 
by a dull dark stream, staring gloomily into it. I do not know 
what was passing through my mind; perhaps no settled thought 
had formed itself ; but I was ina very abyss of despair. Suddenly 
I felt a little hand thrust into mine, and a child kissed me. I 
looked up and saw a village girl of seven or eight years old, very 
plain but for a pair of wistful eyes, who gazed pitifully at me, and 
said, ‘ Poo’ boy!’ From her lips I did not wince at the reproach 
of youth. Slowly I came out of the dark mood in which I was 
ready for I know not what rash act; and in talking to the little 
girl, and feeling her hand confidingly clinging to mine, I gradu- 
ally found composure and resignation. She was very shy, and 
even stupid, and, when I got her to speak, her voice was coarse, 
and she talked in a villanously provincial accent ; but still, by 
her mute kindliness and fellow-feeling, she had saved me from 
what I dared not contemplate, and I owed her a debt of gratitude 
which I could not pay. 

Alas! these milder moments were not for long. At last I 
reached home, and found the boy, who had preceded me, had told 
his story from his own point of view, and my wife, perhaps rightly, 
took his part. ‘I suppose,’ she said with stately censure—‘I 
suppose it is useless to hope that you are ashamed of yourself, 
but I am ashamed of you. No wonder you look such a baby when 
you give way to such childish tempers. At your age, to mind 
what you look like! You don’t act like a man, and you don’t 
deserve to be treated like one. And to strike the poor boy before 
the whole school! Oh, it was too bad!’ 

I dare say it was; but it was not discreet to tell me so, and she 
does not know what I feel. Her chiding has brought back all my 
old bitterness and gloom, and I think if I were now on that river 
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bank again, not even the little girl would save me. But men are 
weak, and for the present, for want of a convenient way over to 
the other side, I must stay on this, and abide my life as best I 
can. When I am gone, if I go, this narrative may perhaps lead a 


few to think not too harshly of me. 
JEROME YEO. 















































At the Dead Mhan’s Moor.) 


CHapTer I. 


‘Don’r break an old man’s heart, Ned! I know my Nell hasa 
liking for you; but there’s that on your character which makes 
me wish her dead rather than she should take up with you. She 
doesn’t know, poor girl; she thinks you’re all that you told her 
you are; but you know what I mean, and I ask you, as your own 
father might, to leave me and mine alone, and to promise not to 
take any more notice of her. Will you promise it, Ned?’ 

‘Promise you, you old fool!’ he replied; ‘promise not to 
speak to the prettiest girl on the island! Not I; no, not for fifty 
fathers! Why should I? The girl likes me and I like her, and 
as to my character—why, there’s plenty worse than I am about.’ 

‘You'll break my heart! you'll break my heart!’ Isaid; ‘but 
see,’ I added eagerly, as a sudden thought struck me—‘ see lad, 
see; I have money—eighty pounds—enough to buy you a share 
in one of the boats. Tell me you'll leave this island, and won’t 
meddle with my Nell any more, and you shall have it all, every 
halfpenny. Is it a bargain, Ned?’ 

‘A bargain ?’ he said angrily, as he shook off the hand that 
was grasping his arm. ‘No, it isn’t a bargain. I mean to have 
the girl, father or no father; and what’s more, I’m going up to 
the cottage to call for her now. So the sooner you stop palavering, 
and get out of my way, the better.’ 

‘And I tell you you shall not have her!’ I almost shrieked ; 
‘I won’t allow you to put foot inside my door this night; so 
be warned in time, for it’s a dangerous thing to trifle with a 
desperate man.’ 

‘ And who’s going to hinder me?’ he inquired insolently, as 
he tried to pass me and take the footpath up the cliff. ‘ Who's 
going to hinder me? You?’ 

‘Yes,’ I gasped, almost speechless with passion: ‘you shall 
not see my girl to-night, if I have to die for it.’ 

‘Come out of my way, you old fool,’ he said, hurling me on 
one side as though I were a child. ‘Come out of my way, and 
let me pass. I can’t stop arguing with you when pretty Nell’s 
waiting up yonder for me.’ 





1 The writer would like to observe that the last scene of this story was suggested 
to him by Mr. C. Frazer’s picture ‘ Wrecked.’ 
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I was an old man and feeble, but my blood was up, and I 
sprang at him like a madman, seizing him by the throat and 
striving to thrust him backward. I might as well have attempted 
to move a mountain, for he tore my hand away, as though it were 
a child’s, and, holding me at arm’s length, shook me as a terrier 
shakes a rat, until my very teeth chattered in my head. I was 
so infuriated that I clenched my fist until I drove the nails deep 
into the palm; and I felt as though I could have killed him on 
the spot, as he stood watching me struggling in his clutches, his 
great sides shaking with coarse laughter at my puny and impot- 
ent efforts. 

‘Why, you miserable old dotard,’ he said, with another 
guffaw, ‘do you think you can hinder me from doing as I 
choose?’ So saying he put out his right hand, and, while he held 
me helpless with his left, he plucked at my white beard with a 
mocking laugh, giving me at the same time another shake which 
seemed to loosen every limb. I was infuriated before, but now I 
was maddened—so maddened that I feel what happened was less 
my own doing than the doing of some devil which possessed me. 
As he shook me again something rattled in my pocket, and at 
the sound a wild gleam of fiendish exultation shot to my heart— 
an exultation which made me gasp and shrink with the sudden 
consciousness of a terrible and ghastly vengeance which lay within 
my reach. I knew what that sound meant. It was the rattling 
within its sheath of the Spanish stiletto which I had picked up on 
the beach after that last storm. It was but a tiny toothpick of a 
toy, but, oh, how true and strong and trusty! My cowardly 
captor gave me another shake; there was another insulting 
guffaw ; and then my hand was fumbling in my pocket—I had it, 
IT had it! Yes, I was an old man and feeble, and he had jeered 
at my impotent struggles—he had plucked at my white beard 
with a brutal insult—he had ridiculed my piteous entreaty about 
my daughter! Yes, I was a weak, powerless old man, and he 
was big and broad and burly, but that trusty little toy—that 
toothpick, as he would call it—ah, it was so keen and bright 
and deadly, and it would wind its way into his great brute heart 
more surely than the finest Toledo blade! Ah, yes, I had it, I 
had it! How lovingly I fingered it! I turned it round in my 
pocket—the handle was in my grasp—now, now, now is the time 
—strike home, strike home, and to the heart! 

Ah, he sees it! He catches at my arm to stay the stroke, 
but he is too late, too late! Down deep, strike deep! Ah, what 
have I done ? What was that duil heavy thud—that cry which is 
still ringing in my ears? And there isa dark something stretched 
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at my feet. It isa man, the body of aman. Why does he lie 
there so still and motionless? It is cold and chill on that damp 
sand. And look, there is a thin red stream stealing from his 
breast which the greedy sand laps and licks up hungrily. It is 
blood, it is blood! O God, and I am a murderer! 

At first I could do nothing, attempt nothing, save stand in 
dumb, dazed agony, staring with horror-distended eyes at what I 
had done. But I could not realise my crime. There wasa hissing 
and rushing of thoughts through my brain, like the hissing and 
rushing of hot iron from a furnace, but they were thoughts 
which conveyed no meaning to me. They came and went like the 
wind, and I knew nothing of them. It was some time before the 
reality of it all dawned upon me. But I had no leisure to think. 
I felt that my first step must be to rid myself of the silent witness 
of my crime, although what to do I knew not. I dared not carry 
the body up the cliff, and if I hid it in the shifting sand the next 
tide would inevitably lay bare my ghastly secret. And then a 
sudden thought occurred to me. The place where I was standing 
was called ‘The Dead Man’s Door,’ on account of a large square 
block of granite which was firmly embedded jin the sand. It 
marked the most dangerous spot on the island, for at high tide a 
terrible current was known to set seaward from the point ; and so 
irresistible and fierce was the flow of this current that any object 
which came within its influence was inevitably carried out to sea 
in a very few minutes, although at low water any tiro might 
venture safely near the spot. The block of granite of which I 
have spoken jutted out invitingly into the water, and seemed to 
offer an admirable embarking-place to one who did not know the 
danger which lay there; and hence the fishermen called it ‘ The 
Dead Man’s Door,’ as more lives had been lost there than in all the 
other parts of the island put together. It was to this current that 
I trusted to conceal my crime. The boat of the murdered man 
was drawn up on the sands behind me, and I determined to place 
the body in it, knowing that, if launched, the little craft would be 
carried out to sea with its ghastly burden, in the space of a very 
few minutes. With averted eyes I stooped and lifted the body 
into the boat, which I then dragged down and launched. Although 
the tide was visibly on the ebb, the current was still running 
swiftly, and I had to keep a firm grasp of the rope by which I held 
the boat in tow. At last my ghastly task was finished. I knew 
that in the course of half an hour the witness of my crime would 
be borne away beyond reach of inquiry, and that, even if the body 
were picked up before the boat had gone far, none could prove that 
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the murder had been committed on land. I began to breathe 
freely again. With calmer hands I turned the prow of the boat 
seaward, and was just about to let go the rope and cast her adrift, 
when I saw, to my horror, that a letter which I had received that 
morning, and which bore my name and address in full, was lying 
in the stern. It must have fallen out of my pocket whenI stooped 
to place the body in the boat, and I knew that to leave it there 
would be madness, so I hastily hauled the boat alongside again, 
and with fingers trembling with nervousness bent to grasp the 
missive. At first I could not reach it, but by a desperate effort I 
managed to touch the corner of the paper, and twitch it towards 
me ; and then—just as I had it safely in my grasp, and was about 
to draw myself up again—my foot slipped on the green slime that 
had coiled and curled its treacherous viper-folds around the granite, 
and I was hurled headlong upon the body of my victim. With 
one wild cry of terror I sprang to my feet and strove to clutch at 
the fast-receding stone, The Dead Man’s Door, but the hungry 
sea flung itself between with a howl of malignant triumph—and 
in another moment the murderer and the murdered, the living 
and the dead, hemmed in by the narrow circle of a few frail boards, 
were being swept swiftly away to sea together. But it was not the 
danger I was in, not the fear of death, which made me cower and 
huddle like a stricken animal at the far end of the boat. No, death 
I dare face; pain, torture, suffering, I could bear—but that still, 
irresponsive figure, those glazed, horror-stricken eyes, that dropped 
jaw with the white teeth glittering, and the death-slime still moist 
on the lips —* Ah, God, take it away, take it away!’ I shrieked ; 
‘cover it, hide it!’—and then by a mighty effort I strove to re- 
cover my self-control. ‘He is not dead, he is not dead,’I said; 
‘it cannot be that I am really a murderer! I am but dreaming, 
Speak to me, speak to me, Ned, in mercy’s sake!’ 

But the still silent body lay there sullenly responseless; and 
as if in mockery of my appeal a red, angry sun broke forth from 
between two livid clouds, and glared down on me like the gash of 
a. gory wound, while a long crimson arrow of light struck upon the 
breast of the dead man, and lit and lightened the death-darkened 
eyes with a glare as of hell itself. I recollect scarcely anything 
after that, save that a blind panic seized and thrilled me with a 
fear greater than fear of death itself; I remember one wild moment 
of hesitation as I stood erect in the boat,and saw the angry waters 
hissing and leaping around; I can just recall a sudden plunge, a 
few desperate strokes in the direction of the shore, a greenish 
haze swimming and swirling around me, and then darkness utter 
and complete. 
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CuaprTer II. 


WHEN I came to myself I found I was lying in my little coast- 
guard cottage at home, with my daughter Nell sitting by the 
bedside watching me. I had a vague consciousness that some- 
thing dreadful had happened, but Nell refused to let me talk, and 
insisted upon my going to sleep again immediately. When I 
awoke it was with a clearer mind, and, as my daughter saw that I 
was determined to know the truth, she made no further attempt 
to evade my questions. 

‘You have been ill a long time—more than six weeks, father 
dear,’ she said. ‘No one knows how it all happened, but you 
must have had a fit, or fallen into the sea by The Dead Man’s 
Door, for you were picked up for dead by one of the fishing 
smacks, some way out from land. Can you not recollect anything 
of it?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered slowly, ‘I think I must have had a fit, or 
fallen into the water ; it is all hazy—but Ned?’ 

‘Ned is all right, father dear, and oh, I am so glad, so glad! 
All that weary time when we did nut know where he was, I 
thought my heart would break ; and I believe that I should have 
died, had it not been that I knew I must bear up for your sake, 
if not my own. I love him, oh, so dearly! You cannot think 
how dearly, father !’ 

The past was still vague and blurred, but I had some remem- 
brance of having injured or slighted Ned, although I could not 
recall the circumstances. 

‘What has happened to him, Nell?’ I whispered. ‘I do not 
remember ; tell me.’ 

‘Almost the same day that you were brought home by the 
smack, Ned disappeared, and no one knew what had become of 
him. Charlie Palin saw him land at The Dead Man’s Door at low 
tide, and noticed him pull the boat upon the sand. When he 
passed the same place some hours after, the boat was gone, and 
so was Ned, and until yesterday he had never been heard of since.’ 

‘And yesterday,’ I gasped, with parched lips and terror- 
stricken heart, for the remembrance of that ghastly scene was 
slowly forcing itself upon me—‘ yesterday, Nell, yesterday—tell 
me quickly—what did you hear?’ 

‘I had a letter from Ned himself, she said, drawing it from 
her pocket ; ‘ he has been very ill, but is getting better now, and 
will be back in a few months to ask you to consent to my being 
his wife—and you won’t say “no,” father, dear, will you? ForI 
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love him so dearly, so dearly. We're not going far away. Ned 
says he'll take the cottage on the cliff, so that you won’t be 
lonely ; and you'll try and like Ned for my sake, won’t you?’ 

I was dazed and bewildered, and could not answer her for 
some minutes. ‘What does Ned say about his—his—illness ?’ I 
gasped at last. 

‘Such a strange adventure, father,’ she replied. He tried to 
land at The Dead Man’s Door when it was near high tide, and as 
he was straining very hard at the oar it broke and he fell, and 
some horrid knife that was lying at the bottom of the boat ran 
into him, and nearly killed him. He doesn’t remember anything 
more until he found himself on board a large ship which was on 
her way to China. He says they picked the boat up a long way 
out, and were very kind to him. He isn’t strong enough to get 
up yet, but will be home soon, and, oh, father, I know you'll be 
glad, Ned says he’s going to turn over a new leaf, and give up 
all his wild ways. He says that while he lay there thinking he 
was dying he made up his mind that if God gave him his life 
again he would try and be a different man; and I’m so glad and 
thankful. And father dear, you won’t be hard upon him when 
he comes, will you? For I love him dearly, dearly.’ 

She waited anxiously for a reply, but I was unable to answer, 
for my heart was so full of a wild, delirious joy at my deliverance 
that I could not speak for the sobs which were shaking my frame. 
I had always been a hasty, passionate man, but God knows that I 
had not been a bad one; nay, in a certain sense I had been a 
religious man, and had taught my little daughter to love and fear 
God, and her Saviour. Hence it was that when the thought 
came over me that I—I, John Conlon—had, by my own hand and 
deed, murdered and taken the life of a fellow-creature—when this 
thought, I say, came over me, it was with such a feeling of wild, 
unutterable, heart-rending despair, that had it lasted I believe I 
could not have lived many days. 

And now I found that God had mercifully spared me the 
consequences of my own mad action. Though I felt that all my 
remaining years must be spent in one long life-repentance for the 
crime of which, in thought and intent, I had been guilty, yet it 
was an unutterable deliverance to know that that crime had not 
reached its last awful consummation. I could not pray—lI was 
too overcome—but a great, glad light shone in my heart such as 
only he can conceive of who has been delivered from a like abyss 
to that into which I had fallen. As I lay there thinking, my 
daughter came into the room again with a letter addressed to me 
in her hand. ‘It is from Ned, father,’ she said, ‘ and was enclosed 
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with my own [letter. You see it is marked “ private.”’ The 
letter was written in pencil, and was evidently the work of a sick 
man, for the lines were wavering and feeble. 

‘ You will be surprised to hear, John Conlon,’ it ran, ‘that I 
am still alive. I know you will be glad, for I do not believe that 
in your calmer moments you would wish to injureme. What you 
did I drove you to, and only I am to blame. I have been very 
near to death, and am, I think, a changed man. All I ask is that 
you will forgive the past. I have been bad and worthless, but, 
God helping me, I will try to make amends to all. I am too 
feeble to write much, but I love your Nell, and she loves me. At 
present I am too ill to leave this ship, so must go the whole 
voyage with her; but I shall be back soon to claim Nell as my 
wife, and to ask you to forgive what is past. Say nothing to any 
one of what happened between us that night. I only was to 
blame.—Yours till we meet again.—NED.’ 


CuaPTer III. 


TWELVE long months went by, and we heard no further news 
of Ned, although I had made many and repeated inquiries. I 
had, however, another cause of anxiety which occupied all my 
thoughts, for she for whom I had lived, striven, and prayed—she 
in whom every hope of my heart was centred, whose very presence 
was light, and every absence darkness—she, my daughter, my 
darling, was fast losing her reason! My poor wife, her mother, 
had died in a madhouse, and I was told when Nell was quite a 
child that there were certain symptoms about her which would 
seem to indicate that she too had inherited the same fatal ten- 
dency. Care and attention, the physician said, would go far to 
avert the development of the disease, but he had solemnly warned 
me that anything like mental anxiety or worry would inevitably 
bring to pass that which I so dreaded. Up to the time of her 
meeting with Ned I had succeeded in shielding her from every- 
thing that might cause anxiety or pain, but since her acquaintance 
-with him there had been a marked change in her manner, and 
she had become restless and irritable. I had attached but little 
weight, in the first instance, to her declaration of love for him, 
but now, when I saw her becoming stranger and moodier every 
day under the uncertainty which still lingered over his fate, I 
began to see that unless something were done to set her mind at 
rest there was every probability of my worst apprehensions being 
realised. 

That my fears were well founded was only too evident, for 
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although I left no stone unturned in my endeavour to ascertain 
what had become of Ned, all my efforts were in vain, and my poor 
darling grew worse every day, until at last it was only too clear 
that all hope was in vain. The disease appeared just as it had in 
her mother’s case. At first there was nothing very noticeable, 
only a certain strangeness in her manner, and a peculiar absent 
look in the eyes. Then, after a time, this strangeness grew more 
marked, and she seemed as if she did not know what was said to 
her, as if her mind were so absorbed upon something as to render 
her oblivious to all else. And then I saw the fatal symptoms 
which I so dreaded, and which told me the end was approaching. 
She did not seem to know me, or to know any one, but would sit 
for hours in a sullen, solitary brooding, with eyes fixed and strained, 
as on some unseen object, muttering and moaning to herself. 
But had this been all I could have borne it. Were there no 
worse to follow, I would have gone on to the bitter end, guarding 
and watching over my poor darling, till God in His mercy should 
see fit to end her sufferings and mine. But I knew, and had been 
warned, that this was but the first stage of the disease; that the 
time would come, as it had with her mother, when this sullen, 
solitary brooding and apathy would give way to the fierce ravings 
of the wildest insanity ; and when even my strong arms would be 
unable to prevent her injuring herself in the paroxysms of mad- 
ness. It might be twelve months, I was told, before the disease 
so developed, or it might be three ; but it would so develop sooner 
or later, and I was powerless to hinder or avert it. Sometimes I 
felt as if I could not any more bear the wearing agony of brain 
and heart ; as if I wished that she and I were both dead, and our 
sorrows ended for ever. But there were times, as there were with 
her mother, when reason would partly return—when she would 
recognise me, and sit with her poor head resting on my breast, 
her arm thrown around my neck, and her little hand lying 
clasped in mine. But at all times the one thought in her mind 
seemed to be that of her lost lover. Each evening at sunset she 
would wander down to The Dead Man’s Door (where she and 
Ned had always met in the past, and where they had last parted), 
and would sit there looking out to sea with wistful eyes, waiting, 
waiting, waiting, for him who came no more. The villagers and 
fisher-folk, as they went by and saw the familiar form on her 
lonely watch, would silently cross themselves and sigh ; and many 
a time I have seen rough men turn aside with silent pity as they 
caught a glimpse of her wan, white face, with its blue eyes, wet 
with weeping and full of a strange wild sorrow, fixed on the far 
horizon. When night came, she would return sadly home, but 
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before leaving me would kneel down by my side and murmur 
the simple prayer I had taught her in her child-days ; after which 
she would whisper in a voice that made my heart bleed: ‘ Dear 
Lord, hear my prayer, and help me, and take care of Ned, and 
bring him safe back again. For Christ’s sake. Amen.’ 

I am an old, old man, and the dead past is to me little else 
than an outdreamed dream ; but the recollection of that upturned, 
imploring face and the heartbroken, pleading voice comes back 
to me so vividly that I can hardly write for the sobs that are 
shaking my frame, and I half doubt if strength will be given me 
to finish the task I have undertaken. But patience. It is but a 
little while—a few short weeks at most—and she and I shall meet 
again on that bright shore where even now she waits to welcome 
me, and where parting there shall be none thenceforth. 

Another six months went by without any change, save that I saw 
the dark hand of insanity tightening its grasp on my poor darling, 
and knew now that at any moment that might come to pass the 
bare thought of which made me tremble and shudder with horror. 

At last, one day, there was a return of consciousness more 
marked than any since the disease had first manifested itself. 
But I knew only too well that it was, as in her mother’s case, the 
fatal sign of the approaching end. I knew then that I must 
prepare for the worst—that any hour, any moment, might bring 
it to pass. 

When at evening the time came for her return from her watch 
at The Dead Man’s Door, my heart was beating so wildly that 
the very room seemed to quiver and vibrate with its spasmodic 
pulsations. At last I heard her footstep on the gravel path, the 
door opened, and I saw, as she entered, that there shone in the 
blue eyes—instead of the wild glare of insanity which I had feared 
—a light calm and serene, as that of a summer sunset, and that 
there rested over the wan, wasted face a look of peace and gladness, 
as I have never seen on any human countenance before. And 
then she came, as was her wont in the old child-days, and knelt 
beside me, her hand resting on my knee, and her face looking 
lovingly up into mine. I was so broken and moved that I could 
do nothing but lay my hand upon her head, and sob like a child. 
She put her little hand in mine, and, as she clasped her arm 
caressingly around my neck, whispered: ‘ Don’t cry, father dear, 
Iam so happy. The dear Lord has heard my prayer, and will 
send Ned back to me, and we shall be together once more, never 
again to part.’ 

I looked at her, thinking the poor mind was wandering; but 
no, the eyes were bright and clear, and she laughed low and lightly, 
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as I had heard her laugh in the far-days, gone, alas, for ever! 
And then she whispered as she nestled still closer to my side: 
‘Listen, father dear. I was sitting this evening by The Dead 
Man’s Door, asking God to send Ned back to me, when suddenly 
there came a great light before my eyes, so bright and beautiful 
that all around seemed dark and dim. And when I looked to see 
whence it came, I saw, standing by my side, the dear Lord Himself. 
And He laid my head on His bosom, and clasped His arms around 
me and said: “ My little child, I have seen the bitter anguish of 
your heart, and have been sore grieved for all your sufferings. But 
your prayers are heard, and I will heal your sorrow, and bring him 
you seek back to you.” And I said, ‘ When, Lord?” And He was 
not angry, as I feared He would be, but looked smilingly down on 
me, and answered, * To-morrow, little one ; to-morrow at this hour, 
and at this place, you and he shall meet again, nevermore to 
part.” And then He kissed me on the forehead, and the tears 
came to my eyes, so that everything seemed blurred, and when I 
looked up again the light was gone, and I saw only the sun 
shining on the sea, and the white sails glistening on the far 
horizon, and the sea-gulls skimming and sailing over the waters 
below. But I know that my love is coming back to me, for the 
dear Lord has said so, and to-morrow he and I shall meet again, 
nevermore to part, nevermore to part.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE next morning rose bright, clear, and fresh. I had scarcely 
slept all night, for I knew that that which I dreaded could not 
be much longer delayed, even if the excitement of the previous 
evening had not already brought it to pass. But no, my darling 
came into the room with a clear light in her beautiful eyes, and 
with a look of glad expectant hope upon her face that awakened 
something like a faint gleam of sunshine, even in my darkened 
heart. For the first time for many months she did not go out, 
as had been her daily wont, to watch at The Dead Man’s Door, 
but stayed with me within the cottage. ‘ Why should I go?’ she 
said in reply to my inquiry. ‘Do I not know that he is coming, 
and when he iscoming ? Did not the dear Lord tell me Himself? 
And cannot I wait His time—I, who have waited so long? To- 
night, father darling, when the time arrives, we will set out to 
meet him, and welcome him ; but till then, I can wait and trust, 
wait and trust.’ 

Iam not superstitious, nor credulous, but as I looked at the 
calm serenity in her face something of her faith and hope seemed 
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imparted to my own breast. As the day wore on, however, and 
over the blue sky of morning there spread from horizon to zenith 
a strange haze that darkened towards midday into one vast cloud- 
pall of livid purple, my heart grew dull and cheerless. When 
four o’clock came there had settled over sea and land a brood- 
ing blackness such as I had never seen before. The air hung hot 
and heavy, as though Nature herself lay hushed and terror- 
stricken, although I could hear a strange booming in the distance 
that seemed coming nearer and nearer. The atmosphere was 
charged with a dull oppressiveness, so close and stifling that my 
every breath was laboured, and there seemed to be a weight lying 
upon chest and lungs which it was impossible to shake off. And 
over sea and land the brooding blackness ever closer settled. And 
then we could hear the surging lash and roll of the rising waters 
upon the beach below becoming more sullen and thunderous, 
while the wind upsprang with a weird, wailing sound that made 
me shudder—a sound as though it were being driven against its 
will to wreak some wicked work of vengeance. At last there 
burst upon us a storm such as I have never witnessed in all my 
three-score years—a storm which wrought more havoc while it 
lasted than all the tempests and gales of a twelvemonth. But 
there was no sign of fear and uneasiness on my darling’s face— 
only the bright light of expectant hope. She sat silent and still, 
except that at times I heard her whisper softly to herself, ‘To 
part no more, to part no more,’ and then she would come over to 
my chair to kiss and fondle me as she had done in the old child- 
days. By half-past six the fury of the storm had well-nigh spent 
itself, and it had grown lighter, although the wind was still howl- 
ing and shrieking as if uttering wild cries of remorse for the de- 
solation it had wrought. With a dull pain at my heart I watched 
the clock creep on towards seven, and then, as the hour was 
striking, she came to me, saying, ‘Come, father dear, it is time 
we set out to meet him.’ I took up the lantern from the corner, 
clasped her little hand in mine, and we two stepped out into the 
black night and the wild tempest on our strange errand. The 
very elements seemed to burst into fresh rage and indignation at 
our presumption in thus daring them. The wind sprang at us 
with a whoop of anger, so that we had to battle and struggle for 
every step. And so, with clothes saturated with the spray and 
spume with which the air was charged, and with ears deafened 
by the fierce uproar of the tempest, we fought our way onward, 
gasping and fighting for breath. As we approached The Dead 
Man’s Door, I saw that, although it was some hours from high 
tide, the breakers were dashing right up to its foot, and I shouted 
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to her that we had better wait on the cliffs higher up; but she 
only shook her head, and pressed on still more desperately to the 
meeting-place. I remember that as we approached the fatal spot 
some impulse moved me to lift the light to her face, and then a 
ghastly horror seized me, and I gasped for breath, as though there 
were some clutching hand at my throat, for I saw that her face 
had the wild madness-stricken look which I had seen on that of 
her dead mother, and that the fierce glare of insanity was shining 
in the soft, beautiful eyes. With a great cry of despair I fell to 
my knees and strove to prevent her going farther, but she broke 
from my grasp and darted forth into the darkness. As I sprang 
up to follow there burst from a rift in the clouds a faint glimmer 
of moonlight across the black waters that were thunderingand 
leaping at my feet; and I just caught a glimpse of the dark out- 
line of a wreck away on the farther rocks. But I could think of 
nothing, care for nothing, save my daughter. With one wild 
bound I was at The Dead Man’s Door. I saw the outline of a 
figure at its foot, which I recognised, even in the blackness, as the 
form of my darling. She was kneeling over a dark something 
that lay stretched before her, and a hideous horror froze and 
curdled my blood as I raised the light aloft, for there, seen in its 
wan, dusky rays, lay the body of him we had come to meet—stiff, 
stark, and still, the cruel waters which slew him oozing from 
mouth and nostril, and trickling over the cold, clammy fore- 
head. And then, in the lurid light that fell from the lantern, 
I saw shoot and shiver over the white, wild face of my darling a 
ghastly grey—I saw her slender form tremble and quiver with one 
swift heart-spasm of pain, and in another moment she fell forward 
on the body of her lover lifeless and still. 


Her prayer is answered. They have met again, never again 
to part, and lonely, desolate, heart-broken old man that I am, I 
yet feel that it is better so, that it is the hand of an All-wise, 
All-merciful Father which takes her from me. But as I sit here 
in my dreary, deserted cottage, and listen to the wild wailing of 
the wind, and the sullen sobbing and surging of the sea, my 
thoughts go back to a grassy mound in the village churchyard, 
where two forms rest side by side, and where I too soon shall lie. 
Nor do I fear that death which I feel so fast creeping over me, 
for although my sin was a terrible one, yet terrible also has been 
my punishment. And I know that He will abundantly pardon, 
and that soon my darling and I shall meet again on that bright 
shore beyond Death’s dim borderland, where even now she waits 


to welcome me. 
COULSON KERNAHAN, 





